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ABSTRACT 

A study was conducted to determine the status of the 
706 students who graduated from Saginaw and Arthur Kill High Schools 
in Saginaw, Michigan, in June of 1986. A 13-item questionnaire was 
mailed to each student on November 21, 1986. Three additional 
contacts were attempted in an effort to reach nonresponding 
graduates. A total of 455 graduates returned usable responses. The 
questionnaire directed respondents to identify their educational 
and/or employment status, specify the perceived problems they 
encountered in the work force or in post-high school educational 
settings, and evaluate their high school experiences. The subjects' 
responses indicate that: (1) about 42 percent were enrolled in some 
type of full-time education; (2) 10.8 percent were unemployed; (3) 
employed graduates usually worked in unskilled positions; (4) 
business, engineering/architecture, and medicine/health services were 
the most frequently chosen higher education paths; and (5) 72.9 
percent felt that they were following their educational plans. Other 
areas of interest include graduates' career plans, perceived 
helpfulness of specific high school courses and experiences, and 
perceived importance of various adult survival skills. These results 
should provide administrators, teachers, and counselors with 
assistance in instructional and curricular planning. Twwenty-one data 
tables are included. A copy of the questionnaire is appended along 
with seven other appendices. (TJH) 
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INTRODUCTION 

In June, 1986, 706 students graduated from Saginaw and Arthur Hill High 
Schools. To determine what they have been doing since graduation the Depart- 
ment of Evaluation Services in conjunction with a committee of secondary coun- 
selors developed a thirteen item questionnaire (see Appendix A for a copy) 
which was mailed to each of them on November 21, 1986. Three additional con- 
tacts were attempted in an effort to reach non-responding graduates (see 
Appendix B for the timing and nature of these contacts). The questionnaire 
directed respondents to identify their educational and/or employment stacus, 
specify the perceived problems they encountered either in the work force or 
post high school education, and evaluate their high school experience. Those 
findings are contained in the balance of this report and represent the ques- 
tionnaires received by March 18, 1987. 

The results of this study provide administrators, teachers, and counse- 
lors with data to further assist them in instructional and curricular planning 
to meet the needs of Saginaw's students. 
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DEMOGRAPHIC DATA 

The 1981 Follow-Up Survey was mailed to 706 graduates (445 at Arthur 
Hill and 261 at Saginaw High), Four hundred fifty-five questionnaires (64.4%) 
were returned. Of those 455, 311 (68.4%) were returned froTi Arthur Hill 
graduates and 144 (31.6%) from Saginaw High graduates. The response rate 
shows that 69.9% (311 of 445) of Arthur Hill^s and 55.2% (144 of 261) of 
Saginaw High's graduates returned the survey.. 

Table 1 below contains a breakdown by ethnic background and sex of those 
returning the follow-nip questionnaire and the distiict's 1986 graduating 
class . 



TABLE 1. CCMPARISOM OF THE 1986 GRADUATE POPULATION WITH THE 
1986 GRADUATES RETURNING A FOLLOW-UP QUESTIONNAIRE, 
BY ETHNIC BACKGROmiD AND GENDER. 







1986 Graduates 


Returning 


Population 


of 1986 






Follow-up Questionnaires 


Graduating 


Class 


Ethnic Background 










and Gender 




Percent of 


Percent of 








Number 


Respondents 


Graduates 


Number 


Percent 


TOTAL 


455* 


100.0 


64.4 


706 


100.0 


ETi'.NIC BACKGROUND 












White 


226 


49.8 


75.1 


301 


42.6 


Black 


189 


41.6 


55.8 


339 


48.0 


Spanish- American 


23 


5. 1 


56.1 


41 


5.8 


American Indian 


11 


2.4 


61.1 


18 


2.6 


Oriental 


5 


1.1 


71.4 


7 


1.0 


GENDER 












Female 


256 


56.4 


66.7 


384 


54.4 


Male 


198 


43.6 


61.5 


322 


45.6 



*Gender and ethnic background data unavailable for one respondent; percentages 
are based on 454. 



A review of the data shows that: 



• Of the 454 respondents, 226 (49.8%) were White, 
189 (41,6%) Black, 23 (5.1%) Spanish-American, 
11 (2.4%) American Indian, and 5 (1.1%) Orien- 
tal. The percent of respondents by group 
approximates the percent each group represented 
in the graduating class. 

• Ethnically speaking, over 50% of each group's 
graduates returned their quescionnairo, A total 
of 75.1%, 71.4%, 61.1%, 56.1%, and 55.8% returned 
a questionnaire for White, Oriental, American 
Indian, Spanish-American, and Black ethnic groups, 
respectively. (Caution should be exercised when 
attaching significance to groups with compara- 
tively small numbers.) (See Appendix B.) 

• Of those responding; 256 (56.4%) were female and 
198 (43.6%) were male. The graduating class was 
made of 384 (54.4%) females and 322 (45.6%) males. 
As can be seen the percent of males and females in 
each group was nearly proportional to the response 
rates. 



The intent of the study was to describe the total 1986 Saginaw gradu- 
ating class. The data presented should be viewed as representative of the 
survey respondents, and not necessarily reflective of the total graduating 
class since 64.4% of the graduates returned completed questionnaires. A 
second purpose of the study was to provide data upon which to make compari- 
sons with the results of the Follow-Up Study of 1981 Graduates . Appendix 3 
provides a comparison between the graduating classes and respondents in 1981 
and 1986 by high school, gender, and ethnic background. Of the 1981 graduates 
75.4% (603 of 800) returned the questionnaire compared with 64.4% (455 of 706) 
of the 1986 graduates. 

The reader should also bear in mind that the 1981 study was conducted 
approximately six months after graduation. Thus, the 1981 and 1986 graduates 
are being compared at approximately the same points in their post-high school 
careers and thus some similarity may well be expected. 
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The 1986 graduate study collected more descriptive data of the graduates 
concerning both their course ot study in high school and also a description of 
the type of auxiliary services these former students received during their K-I2 
school careers. In terms of course of study, most 1986 follow-up respondents 
were in a college preparatory program (42.3%) followed by general (32.7%), 
business or commercial (14.5%), v^ocational/technical (10.0%), and visual and 
performing arts (0.5%) programs of study. A complete breakdown by gender, 
ethnic background, and building can be found in Appendix B. 

Approximately a quarter of the 1986 follow-up respondents (115 of 452: 
25.4%) received one or more specialized auxiliary school services. The most 
frequently cited service was speech and language (12.6%) followed by teacher 
consultant (iO '}%), social worker (7.7%), special education (6.2%), remedial 
math (5.1%), resource room (4.6%), remedial reading (4.4%), school psycholo- 
gist (2.4%), and occupational/physical therapist (2.2%). A complete breakdown 
by gender, ethnic background, and building can be found in Appendix B. 

The discussion section that follows will be divided into two major sec- 
tions. The first section will deal with post-secondary education, employment, 
and plans for permanent residency. The other section will deal with reflec- 
tions of the graduates back onto their high school career in terms of what 
helped them most and how school could have helped them more. 
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EMPLOYMENT, EDUCATION, AND RESIDENCY 



PRIMARY ACTIVITY 

The graduates were asked to indicate the primary activity which most 
accurately described their current employment/educational status. 

Table 2 on the folloviiig page contains responses to this question by 
system, gender, ethnic background, and building, 

A review of the data in '^able 2 reveals: 



• System-wide, the greatest percent of graduates (41,6%) 
was enrolled in a full-time training program, school 
or college, 

— ^An almost identical percent of females (42,5%) and 
males (40,1%) were in school. 

— ^The percent of White and Black graduates in school 
full-time was nearly the same (43,3% and 42,0%, 
respectively) , 

~A greater percentage of AHHS graduates (43,8%) than 
SHS graduates (36,8%) were in school full-time. 

• The jecond most frequently mentioned activity was full- 
time employment (15,7%), 

— An equal percentage of females (15,7%) and males 
(15,7%) fell into this category, 

— A greater percent of Spanish-Americans (26,1%) 
found full-time employjient than V/hites (22,8%), 
American Indians (18,2%), or Blacks (6,4%), No 
Oriental graduates were full-time employed, 

— A much greater percentage of Arthur Hill graduates 
(20,1%) than Saginaw High (6,3%) were employed 
full-time, 

• The third most frequently cited activity was part-time 
employment (14,6%) , 

— A greater percent of females (17,3%) than males 
(11,2%) fell into this category. 



Thirty or more hours per week. 
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imz 2. MAJOR AcnvmEs ae igee fcuohip BESPONCHas jw sxshm, oemder, Esmc BACHatott©, am) scoool. 





SYSTEM 


/amiUR HILL 


SAGINAW HIOl 


*i of ACTIVITY 




Gender 




Ethnic Background 






Gender 




Gender 




Total 

% 


Female 

/o 


^fale 

/o 


Aa In 

% 


Wiite 

% 


% 


Black 
% 


Oriental 

% 


Total 

% 


Female 


Male 


Total 
% 


Female 
■ % 


z 


FVill"tlJTE education 


41.6 


42.5 


40.1 


45.4 


43.3 


13.0 


42.0 


60.0 


43.8 


' 43.9 


43.3 


36.8 


' 40.0 


31.5 


F\ill*~tlnie Gmploynnent 


i5.7 


Id. 7 


1 C "7 

15. ' 


18.2 


22.8 


26.1 


6~A 


0.0 


20.1 


' 22.6 


17.5 


6.3 


' 3.3 


11.1 


Rart-tiJTE empIoynEnt 


14.6 


17.3 


11.2 


0.0 


11.6 


21.7 


18.1 


20.0 


12.3 


' 15.9 


8.4 


19.4 


' 20.0 


18.5 


Unanployed sed'.irg work 


10.8 1 


9.4 


12.7 


18.2 


6.7 


8.7 


15.4 


20.0 


7.5 


5.5 


9.8 


18.1 


1 16.7 


20.4 


Rart-tljiE education 


8.0 1 


8.7 


7.1 


0.0 


7.1 


17.4 


8.5 


0.0 


7.8 


7.3 


8.4 


8.3 


1 ^^'^ 


3.7 


Military 


5.3 1 


2.4 


9.1 


0.0 


5.4 


4.4 


5.9 


0.0 


4.9 


1.8 


8.4 


6.3 




li.l 


Ihemployed not seeking 
work 


2.4 , 


2.4 


2.6 


18.2 


0.9 


8.7 


2.7 


0.0 


1.6 


1.2 


2.1 


4.1 


1 ^'^ 


3.7 


Layed-off 


0.9 , 


0.4 


1.5 


0.0 


1.8 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


1.3 


0.6 


2.1 


0.0 


1 0.0 


0.0 


Horaemaker 


0.7 , 


1.2 


0.0 


0.0 


0.4 


0.0 


1.0 


0.0 


0.7 


i.2 


0.0 


0.7 


1 ^'^ 


0.0 


TOTAL % 
N 


100.0 , 

452 , 


100.0 

254 


100.0 
197 


100.0 
11 


100.0 

224 


100.0 

23 


100.0 
188 


100.0 
5 

1 


100.0 1 

308 1 
1 


100.0 
164 


100.0 
143 


100.0 
144 


1 100.0 

1 ^ 


100.0 

54 
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— The greatest pet -rentage of graduates part-tiir.e 
employed was Spanish-Americans (21.7%) followed 
by Orientals (20.0%), Blacks (18.1%), and Whites 
(11.6%). No American Indian graduates were part- 
time employees. 

— A greater percentage of Saginaw High graduates 
(19.4%) than Arthur Hill (12.3%^ were employed 
part-time. 

• The fourth most frequently mentioned activity was 
"unemployed seeking work" (10.8%). 

— ^A greater percentage of males (12.7%) than 
females (9.4%) fell into this category. 

— ^The greatest percentage of graduates "seeking 
work" were Orientals (20.0%) followed by 
American Indians (18.2%), Blacks (15,4%), 
Spanish-Americans (8.7%), and Whites (6.7%). 

— ^The percent of graduates at SHS (18.1%) was 
over two times the percent at AHHS (7.5%). 



Each of the remaining major activities was mentioned by fewer than 10% of 
the respondents — part-time education (8.0%), military (5.3%), unemployed not 
seeking work (2.4%), layed-off (0.9%), and homemaker (0.7%). 

A number of differences in primary activities can be observed between the 
1986 and 1981 graduates. The chart below contains the percent of respondents 
for both years by primary activity. 





1986 


1981 


Primary Activity 


_%_ 


% 


Full-Tirae Education 


41.6 


40.8 


Full-Tirae Employment 


15.7 


11.6 


Part-Time Employment 


14.6 


11.6 


Unemployed Seeking Work 


10.8 


14.8 


Part-Time Education 


8.0 


4.6 


Military 


5.3 


7.6 


Unemployed Not Seeking Wcrk 


2.4 


1.3 


Layed-Off 


0.9 


4.2 


Homemaker 


0.7 


2.8 


Other 


0.0 


0.7 



Almost all the differences between the 1986 and 1981 graduates seem 
explainable if ove remembers the generally depressed economic conditions 



during the FaJ 1 nf 1981 and into the Winter of 1982, When the economy has 
slowed for sometime (as in 1982), then full- and part-time education and full- 
and part-time employment are also depressed because of the economic inputs 
needed for both. Increases in primary activities like military enlistments, 
being a homenaker, layed-off, and being unemployed but seeking work are very 
realistic given the lack of employment opportunities generally. Thus the 1981 
graduate was more likely to be unemployed, layed-off, marginally employed, or 
in the military than the 1986 graduates who were more likely to be either 
emplo3^ed or seeking an education on a part- or full-time basis, 

EM PLOYMENT 

The 232 graduates who indicated "working" as their primary activity since 
graduation were asked to specify their job. These jobs were then classified 
by occupational category (see Appendix C for complete list), 

A complete tabulation of occupational categories of the 1986 graduates by 
system, gender, ethnic background, and building is contained in Table 3 on the 
following page, 

2 

Highlights from Table 3 include: 

• Two of these occupational categories, waiting on cus- 
tomers and manual work represented almost half (29,8% 
and 18,8% respectively) of the respondents, 

• By system, there are marked differences (at least 
twice as many) between the percentage of males and 
females working in twelve of the seventeen occupa- 
tional categories represented. Occupations showing 
smaller differences included: 

— More females (35,2%) than males (20,6%) were 
employed in jobs waiting on customers, 

"^Respondents did not indicate emplojnnent in one area. Therefore 
promotional activities are not shown in Table 3, 

8 
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TABUS 3. (XXIIPAriONAL CmfiRIES Of BHPUJiED 1986 G8ADUAIES BY SYSIEM, GENDER, EHKIC BACKCSDUD, AND SOEO^ 



occuPAncm caieoory 


SYSTEM 


AKIHUR HXIi 


SAGINAW HICH 


1 

Total ' 
% ' 


Gender 

Female tele 
% % 


An In 

% 


Ethnic Background 

White Sp-Am Blade 
% % % 


Oriental 

% 


Total 

% 


Gender 

Ffenale Male 
' % % 


iULcLl 


Gender 

' Female I^le 
' % % 


Waiting on custoraers 


I- 

29.8 ' 


35.2 


20.6 


50.0 


31.4 


25.0 


23.1 




31 1 


' 40.2 


16.8 




1 

' .6.7 


40.0 


Maiual work 


18.8 ' 


9.9 


32.6 


0.0 


19.0 


12.5 


18.5 


50.0 


17.4 


' 7.1 


32.5 




' 20.0 


33.3 


Clerical work 


16.6 ' 


27.5 


0.0 


0.0 


9.2 


12.5 


36.9 


0.0 


12.1 


' 20.5 


0.0 




' 53.3 


0.0 


Servipg personal needs 


11.5 ' 


10.6 


13.0 


0.0 


13.7 


12.5 


7.7 


0.0 


13.2 


' 11.6 


15.6 




' 6.7 


0.0 


of people 






























Providing ^lled ser- 


5.1 ' 


3.5 


7.6 


0.0 


5.9 


0.0 


4.6 


0.0 


5.2 


' 4.:- 


6.5 




' 0.0 


13.3 


vices for people 






























Caring for people or 


4.7 ' 


6.3 


2.2 


16.7 


3.9 


0.0 


6.2 


0.0 


5.2 


' 7.1 


2.6 




' 3.3 


0.0 


anijnals 






























Craftsmanship 


2.6 ' 


0.7 


5.4 


16.7 


3.3 


12.5 


0.0 


0.0 




' 0.9 


6.5 




' 0.0 


0.0 


Artistic work 


2.1 ' 


2.8 


1.1 


0.0 


1.9 


25.0 


0.0 


n n 




3.6 


1.3 


u.u 


' 0.0 


0.0 


Skilled operation, 


1.7 ' 


0.0 


4.3 


0.0 


2.6 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


2.1 


0.0 


5.2 


u.u 


0.0 


0.0 


repair, or ii^talla- 






























tion of precision 






























equipment 






























Madiine work 


1.3 1 


0.0 


3.3 


0.0 


1.9 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


1.5 


1 0.0 


3.9 


0.0 


' 0.0 


0.0 


Managerial work 


1.3 , 


1 / 

1.4 


1.1 


0.0 


1.9 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


1.5 


1.8 


1.3 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Musical & entertainnent 


1.3 , 


0.0 


3.3 


0.0 


1.3 


0.0 


1.5 


0.0 


1.1 


1 0.0 


2.6 




1 0.0 


6.7 


activities 






























Nunber work 


0.8 1 


0.7 


1.1 


0.0 


1.3 


0.0 


0.0 


O.L 


1.1 


' 0.9 


1.3 


0.0 


' 0.0 


0.0 


Selling & raerchandising 


0.8 , 


0.7 


1.1 


16.7 


0.7 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


I.l 


, 0.9 


1.3 


0.0 


, 0.0 


0.0 


work 






























Not specified 


0.8 1 


0.0 


2.2 


0.0 


1.3 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


1.1 


1 0.0 


2.6 


0.0 


1 0.0 


0.0 


Codiimications work 


0.4 1 


0.0 


1.1 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


1.5 


0.0 


0.0 


, 0.0 


0.0 


2.2 


, 0.0 


6.7 




0.4 1 


0.7 


0.0 


0.0 


0.7 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.5 


, 0.9 


0.0 


0.0 


1 0.0 


0.0 


TOTAL % 
N 


100.0, 
232 1 


100.0 
139 


100.0 

92 


100.1* 

6 


100.0 
151 


100.0 
8 


100.0 

64 


100.0 

2 


100.0 
187 


, 100.0 
, 109 


100.0 

77 


100.0 

45 


1 100.0 

1 ^ 


100.0 
15 



*RDundlng error. 
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—Wore males (13.0%) than females (10.6%) had jobs 
serving personal needs of people. 



— More females (1.4%) than males (1.1%) were in 
managerial jobs. 

— In both number and selling/merchandising work, 
nore males (1.1%) than females (0.7%) were 
employed. 

• Only Whites (151) and Blacks (64) are represented by 
large enough numbers to make any meaningful state- 
ment by ethnic background. 

— The top three occupational categories for White 
graduates were: 

- Waiting on customers (31.4%) 

- Manual work (19.0%) 

- Serving the personal needs of people (13. 7%"^ 

— The top three occupational categories for Black 
graduates were: 

- Clerical work (36.9%) 

- Waiting on customers (23.1%) 

- Manual work (18.5%) 

© By school, differences between males and females are 
in the same direction except for those at SHS in the 
areas of "waiting on customers" and "serving personal 
needs of people". 

• More Arthur Hill graduates (187) have been employed 
since June than Saginaw High graduates (45). 

— ^No Saginaw High graduates were employed in crafts- 
manship; artistic work; machine work; managerial 
work; number work; selling/merchandising; inspect- 
ing and measuring; and skill operation, repair, or 
installation of precision equipment. 

— No Arthur Hill graduates were employed in communi- 
cation work. 



Differences in occupations between the 1986 and 1981 graduates seem note- 
worthy. The chart below contains the percent of respondents for both years by 
occupational category. 
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Occupational Category 


1986 
% 


1981 

% 


Waiting on customers 


29.8 


24.2 


Manual work 


18.8 


21.6 


Clerical work 


16.6 


5.9 


Serving personal needs of people 


11.5 


11.8 


Providing skilled services for people 


5.1 


11.8 


Caring for people or animals 


4.7 


9.1 


Craftsmanship 


2.6 


3.3 


Artistic work 


2.1 


0.0 


Skilled operation, repair, or instal- 


1.7 


3.9 


lation of precision equipment 






Machine work 


1.3 


5.9 


Managerial work 


1.3 


2.0 


Musical and entertainment activities 


1.3 


0.0 


Number work 


0.8 


0.0 


Selling and merchandising work 


0.8 


0.6 


Not specified 


0.8 


0.0 


Communications work 


0.4 


0.0 


Inspecting and measuring 


0.4 


0.0 


Promotional activities 


0.0 


0.6 



The number of occupational categories represented by the 1981 (12 of 17) 
to 1986 (16 of 17) graduates has increased by four. The largest increase in a 
percentage of graduates employed in a category was 10.7% from 1981 to 1986 in 
"clerical work." Substantial increases between 1981 to 1986 were also 
observed in the following categories: waiting on customers (5.6%), artistic 
work (2.1%), and musical and entertaimaent activities (1.3%). Substantial 
decreases in percentages between 1981 to 1986 occurred in the following cate- 
gories: providing skilled services for people (-6.7%); machine work (-4.6%); 
caring for people or animals (-4.4%); manual work (-2.8%); and skilled opera- 
tion (-2.2%). 

Respondents were asked to name where they worked. These organizations 
were then classified by industrial group (sec Appendix D). Table 4 on the 
following page contains information by system, gender, ethnic background, and 
building for graduates employed in these industrial classifications. 
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WmE 4. THE (F iNCUSIBIES EMPI/ffING 1986 GRADUMES AFTER HIGEI SOCOL GRAJXIOTOJ W SiSIHt, Cti^OER, EffifUC BASCHMD, AND SCH90L. 





SYSTEM 


AfCmUR HELL 


SAGINAW HIOI 


INDUSTO CF 




Gender 




Ethnic Background 






Gander 




. Gender 




Total 

% 


1 Feniale 
1 ^ 


% 


An In 

% 


Wiite 

% 


Sp-Am 
% 


Black 
% 


Oriental 
% 


Total 

% 


1 Female 
1 ^' 


>fele 
% 


Total 
% 


. Female 
1 ^ 


hfale 
% 


Personal services 


31.7 


. 11 0 

1 J 1 .u 




50.0 




1 9 ^ 


OA Q 


0.0 


33.0 


O C 1 

1 35.1 


29.1 


26.0 


] 

, 16.1 


46.6 


Professional & Related 
Services 


24.6 


, 31.0 


14.9 


0.0 


16.0 


37.5 


46.3 


0.0 


19.1 


, 24.6 


11.4 


47.8 


1 54.8 


33.3 


Wholesale & Retail 
Tirade 


21.7 


1 21.4 


22.3 


33.3 


26.3 


25.0 


9.0 


50.0 


24.7 


1 24.6 


25.3 


8.7 


1 


6.7 


Manufacturii^ 


5.8 


1 3.4 


9.6 


0.0 


6.3 


12.5 


4.4 


0.0 


5.7 


1 1.8 


11.4 


6.5 


1 


0.0 


Ehtertainraent & Recre- 
ational Services 


5.8 


1 5.5 


6.4 


16.7 


4.5 


12.5 


7.5 


0.0 


6.2 


1 5.3 


7.6 


4.4 


1 6.5 


0.0 


Construction 


4.6 


2.1 


8.5 


0.0 


6.3 


0.0 


1.5 


0.0 


5.2 


1 2.5 


8.8 


2.2 


, 0.0 


6.7 


Transportation, Coramni- 
cation, and Other Public 
Utilities 


2.5 


1.4 


4.3 


0.0 


4.0 


0.0 


0.0 


50.0 


3.1 


1 1.8 


5.1 


0.0 


, 0.0 


0.0 


Other 


2.1 


2.1 


2.1 


0.0 


1.3 


0.0 


4.4 


0.0 


1.5 


1 1.8 


1.3 


4.4 


1 3.2 


6.7 


Finance, Insurance & 
Real Estate 


1.2 


2.1 


0.0 


0.0 


2.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


1.5 


2.5 


0.0 


0.0 


1 0.0 


0.0 


TOTAL % 
N 


100.0 1 
237 1 


100.0 
142 


100.0 
94 


100.0 
6 


100.0 
154 


100.0 

8 


100.0 

66 


100.0 

2 


100.0 
191 


100.0 
111 


100.0 
79 


100.0 
46 


1 100.0 
1 31 


100.0 
15 
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A review of the data in Table 4 indicates that: 



• Of the 237 employed graduates, 78% either worked in 
personal services, professional/related services, 
and wholesale/retail trade (3U7%, 24,6%, and 2U7% 
respectively) • 

« Differences by sex according to employer seem to be 
minor across all categories except f:jr: 

— Professional and related services show more 
females (31.0%) than males (14.9%) being hired; 

— Manufacturing; construction; and transportation, 
communication and other public utilities show 
more males (9.6%, 8.5%, and 4.3% respectively) 
than females (3.4%, 2.1%, and 1.4% respectively); 
and 

— Finance, insurance, and real estate employers 
show only females (2.1%). 

• Only White (154) and Black (66) graduates are repre- 
sented by large enough numbers to make any meaningful 
statements by ethnic background. 

— The top three employers for White graduates were: 

- Personal services (33.3%), 

- Wholesale/retail trade (26.3%), and 

- Professional/related services (16.0%). 

— The top three employers for Black graduates were: 

- Professional/related services (46.3%), 

- Personal services (26.9%), and 

- Wholesale/retail trade (9.0%). 

• More Arthur Hill graduates (191) were employed in 
the industries mentioned than Saginaw High graduates 
(46). 

• No Saginaw High graduates were employed in the indus- 
tries of transportation, communication and other 
public utilities or finance insurance, and real 
estate. 



Some striking differences are apparent when comparing employer indus- 
tries of 1986 and 1981 graduates. The chart below presents the employed 1^86 
and 1981 graduates by industrial employer. 
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1986 


1981 


Industry of Employer 


/» 


% 


Personal Services 


31.7 


" ' ' 

3.8 


Professional and Related Services 


24.6 


18.6 


Wholesale and Retail Trade 


21.7 


60.3 


Manufacturing 


5.8 


5.8 


Entertainment and Recreation Services 


5.8 


1.9 


Construction 


4.6 


5.1 


Transportation, Communication, and 


2.5 


0.0 


Other Public Utilities 






Other 


2.1 


1.3 


Finance, Insurance, and Real Estate 


1.2 


3.2 



The 1986 graduates found employment in nine of the nine industries, 
Saginaw's 1981 graduates were employed in eight of the nine industries with the 
exception being transportation, communication, and utilities. The most sub- 
stantial decrease (-38.6%) appeared in wholesale and retail trade category from 
60.3% in 1981 to 21.7% in 1986. The remaining single decrease was (-0.5%) in 
construction. The most substantial increase (27.9%) appeared in the personal 
services category from 3.8% in 1981 to 31.7% in 1986. The remaining increases 
were relatively small and spread among a number of employer categories. 

The employed or layed-off 1986 graduates were also asked, "What was the 
single most serious occupational problem that they had met since graduation?" 
Those occupational problems faced by graduates are contained in Table 5 on the 
following page by system, gender, ethnic background, and building. 

A review of the data contained in Table 5 reveals thac: 



• Of the 282 respondents 45.9% found no major occupa- 
tional problems. 

• Systera-wide totals show that the top three occupa-- 
tional problems were: 

—Unable to find the right job 17.3% (18.7%:AHHS 
and 13.4% SHS). 

—No work available 6.2% (4.3%:AHHS and 10. 9%: SHS). 

— Lacked skills and technical knowledge 6.2% 
(6.7%:AHHS and 4.9%:SHS). 
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TABIE 5. MOST SERIOUS OOCUPAnONAL FKMiMS (F l9Sf» GRftOIflaSS N SBISM, 
GEMXR, EDiaC BAOCGROUI), SCBDOL. 



OCnjPATIONAL PRORT^M 


SYSTEM 


AKIHtR HILL 


SAGINAW HIGH 


Total 

% 


Gender 

' Female Male 
' % % 


Am In 

% 


Ethnic Backgrrxind 
Wute Sp-An Black 

a/ <y oy 
/o /o /o 


Oriental 

% 


Tbtal 

% 


Gender 

Female Male 
' % % 


Total 

% 


Gender 

Female Male 
' % % 


No occupational problem 


45.9 


1 /.Q /. 


41 .U 


100.0 


/TO 

47. z 


3'. 5 


44.9 


0.0 


44.7 


' 49.1 


39.6 


48.8 


' 50.0 


46.1 


Unable to fird the 


17.3 


' 17.4 


17.1 


0.0 


16.8 


25.0 


16.8 


50.0 


18.7 


' 19.8 


17.6 


13.4 


' 12.5 


15.3 


L l^llL JUL! 


























No wotk available 


6.2 


' 8.1 


3.4 


0.0 


3.1 


6.3 


10.3 


50.0 


4.3 


' 5.2 


3.3 


10.9 


' 14.3 


3.9 




6.2 


1 Q /. 


o.o 


0.0 


7.5 


IOC 

12.5 


3.7 


0.0 


6.7 


' 6.0 


7.7 


4.9 


' 1.8 


11.5 


n "J pa! knrul edff e 




























Ladced iob scoprlprir*^ 


5.9 


J.Z 


A Q 

0. 7 


0.0 


o.z 


D.J 


5.6 


0.0 


6.3 


' 5.2 


7.7 


4.9 


' 5.3 


3.9 




4.5 


' 4.7 


4,3 


0.0 


3.1 


6.2 


6.5 


0.0 


4.3 


' 4.3 


4.4 


4.9 


'' 5.3 


3.9 




3.1 


Z.J 


4. J 


0.0 


3.7 


0.0 


2.8 


u.u 


9 Q 
Z.^ 


I ^'^ 


4.4 


3.7 


' 3.6 


3.9 


paLxuikUL cnoice 






























Unable to follow plans 


3.4 


1 O O 

Z.J 


Q 0 
J.Z 


0.0 


3.7 


0.0 


3.7 


0.0 


3.9 


2.6 


5.4 


2.4 


' 1.8 


3.9 


to acccnq>lish goals 




























Other 


2.8 


' 1.8 


4.3 


0.0 


2.5 


6.2 


2.8 


0.0 


2.4 


1.7 


3.3 


3.7 




7.6 


Preiudioe and/or Hi o- 


1.4 


' 0.6 


1.7 


0.0 


1.3 


0.0 


1.0 


0.0 


1,9 


0.9 


2.2 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


crinii lotion 




























uiidDie r.o escaDilSn 


1.4 


' 2.3 


0.0 


0.0 


1.9 


0.0 


1.0 


0.0 


1.4 


2.6 


0.0 


1.2 


1 ^'^ 


0.0 


goals 






























A combination of prob- 
lems 


0.7 


' 1.2 


0.0 


0.0 


0.6 


0.0 


0.9 


0.0 


0.5 


0.9 


0.0 


1.2 




0.0 


Threat of layoff 


0.3 


' 0.0 


0.8 


0.0 


0.6 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.5 


0.0 


1.1 


0.0 


1 0.0 


0.0 


Being over qualified 


0.3 


0.6 


0.8 


0.0 


0.6 


0.0 


0.0 


u.u 


U.J 


0.0 


1.1 


u.u 


0.0 


0.0 


Attending college full- 


0.3 


, 0.0 


0.8 


0.0 


0.6 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.5 


0.0 


1.1 


0.0 


, 0.0 


0.0 


time 






























Lack of funds for 


0.3 


1 0.0 


0.3 


0.0 


0.6 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.5 


0.0 


1.1 


0.0 


1 0.0 


0.0 


college 






























TUIAL % 
N 


100.0 

282 


100,0 
168 


100.0 
113 


100.0 

11 


100.0 
154 


100.0 
16 


100.0 
106 


100.0 

2 


100.0 
201 


100.0 
113 


100.0 

87 

1 


100.0 
81 


, 100.0 

55 

i 


100.0 

26 



26 



The most frequent response of both females (49.4%) 
and males (41»0%) was "no serious occupational 
problem." 

— ^Almost equal percentage of females (17.4%) and 
males (17.1%) were unable to find the right job 
as the greatest occupational problem. 

— A greater percentage of females (8.1%) than 
males (3.4%) found "no work available" system- 
wide. 

Only Whites (154) and Blacks (106) are represented 
by large enough numbers to make any meaningful 
statement by ethnic background. 

— The top three occupational problems for White 
graduates were: 

- Unable to find the right job (16.8%), 

- Lacked skills and technical knowledge (7.5%), 

and 

- Lacked job experience (6.2%). 

— The top three occupational problems for Black 
graduates we a: 

- Unable to find the right job (16.8%), 

- No work available (10.3), and 

- Personal problems (6.5%). 

The top thjee occuj^ational problems for Arthur Hill 
female and male graduates were: 

— Females 

- Unable to find the right job (19.8%), 

- Lacked skills and technical knowledge (6.0%), 

- Lacked job experience (5.2%), and 

- No work available (5.2%). 

— Ilales 

- Unable to find the right job (17.6%), 

- Lacked skills pnd technical knowledge (7.7%), 

and 

- Lacked job experience (7.7%). 

The top three occupational problems for Saginaw High 
female and male graduates were: 

— Females 

- No worlr available (14.3%), 

- Unable to find the ight job (12.5%), 

- Lacked job experience (5.3%), and 

- Personal problems (5.3%). 
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— I'lales 

- Unable to find the right job (15.3%), 

- Lacked skills and technical knowledge (11.5%), 

and 

- Other (7.6%). 



POST-HIGH SCHOOL EDUCATION 

Table 6 on the following page contains data relevant to post high school 
educational information for 237 graduates. (See Appendix E for a complete 
list of school categories.) 

A review of the data contained in Table 6 reveals that: 



• Of the 237 graduate-*: 

—161 (67.9%) were Arthur Hill graduates, 76 (32.1%) 
Saginaw High graduates. 

— 51.1% were enrolled in 4-year programs, 27.9% in 
2-year programs. 

• At least 73.6% of ;?.ll respondents across all ethnic 
group categories were enrolled in a 4-year college/ 
university or 2-year junior/community college. 

0 Of 4-year and 2-year colleges attendance: 

— The percent of males (54.8%) in ^-year colleges/ 
universities exceeded females (50.3%). 

— The percent of females (28.7%) in 2-year colleges 
exceeded males (26.9%). 

— The percent of Arthur Hill graduates (52.7%) in 
4-year colleges exceeded Saginaw High School 
graduates (51.4%). 

— The percent of Arthur Hill graduates (31.1%) in 
2-year colleges exceeded Saginaw High School 
graduates (21.1%). 

¥ The apprenticeship school was the third highest 
institution attended by: 

— Spanish-American and White graduates (25.0% and 
5.1% respectively). 

— Saginaw High and Arthur Hill students (10.5% 
and 5.6% respectively). 

17 
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TABUS 6. TYPES QP SCOXAS KCISXBi W 1986 CKAHMES AFTER HIGH SCHXL GRAEUmCN 
BY SiSm^ GEXBBiy EMOC BMXGBOUD, AND SCHOOL. 





SYSTEM 


AKIHLR HILL 


SAGINAW HIGH 


TYPE OF SCHOOL 




1 Geixler 




Ethnic Background 






1 Geixler 




1 Geixler 




Tbtal 
% 


1 Fenale 
1 ^ 


^fale 

% 


Am In 

% 


Wiite 
% 


Sp-An 

% 


Black 
% 


Oriental 
% 


Tbtal 
% 


1 Fenale 
1 


Male 

% 


Total 

% 


1 Fenale 
% 


Male 

/o 


College or University 


51.1 


1 50.3 


54.8 


80.0 


52.7 


25.0 


55.0 


25.0 


52.7 


, 47.2 


59.2 


51.4 


, 55.4 


41.0 


Junior or Conmunity 
College 


27.9 


1 28.7 


26.9 


20.0 


34.0 


50.0 


18.6 


50.0 


31.1 


1 34.8 


26.8 


21.1 


1 18.5 


27.3 


Apprenticeship, Voca- 
tional-Technical 
School 


8.0 


1 7.7 


6.4 


0.0 


5.1 


25.0 


8.8 


0.0 


5.6 


1 5.6 


5.6 


10.5 


, 11.1 


9.1 


Business School 


5.5 


1 8.4 


1.1 


0.0 


2.5 


0.0 


9.8 


u«u 




1 7.9 


0.0 


7.9 


1 9.3 


4.5 


Military Sd«ol 


2.5 


1 0.7 


5.4 


0.0 


2.5 


0.0 


2.0 


0.0 


2.5 


1 0.0 


5.6 


2.6 


1 1«9 


4.5 


Other 


2.5 


1 1.4 


3.2 


0.0 


0.8 


0.0 


2.9 


25.0 


3.1 


1 2.3 


2.8 


1.3 


1 0.0 


4.5 


Adult Education 


1.3 


0.7 


2.2 


0.0 


0.8 


0.0 


1.9 


0.0 


0.0 


1 0.0 


0.0 


3.9 


1 1-9 


9.1 


SkJlled Personal Ser- 
vice School 


0.8 


1.4 


0.0 


0.0 


0.8 


0.0 


1.0 


0.0 


0.6 


1 1.1 


0.0 


1.3 


1 1.9 


0.0 


Managanent Training 


0.4 


0.7 


0.0 


0.0 


0.8 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


1 1.1 


0.0 


0.0 


1 0.0 


0.0 


TOTAL % 
N 

\ ■ 


100.0 1 

237 1 


100.0 

143 


100.0 

93 


100.0 

5 


100.0 
117 


100.0 

8 


100.0 
102 


100.0 
4 


100.0 
161 


1 100.0 
1 89 


100.0 
71 


100.0 
76 


1 100.0 
1 54 


100.0 

22 
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A review of the types of post secondary schools attended by 1986 and 1981 
graduates revealed a large decrease in 2-y6ar college attendance. The chart 
on the following page contrasts the percent of 1986 and 1981 graduates 
attending different types of schools. 



Type of School 


1986 

% 


1981 

% 


College or University 


51.1 


46.1 


Junior or Community College 


27.9 


43.9 


Apprenticeship, Vocational- 


8.0 


1.9 


Technical School 






Business School 


5.5 


2.2 


Military School 


2.5 


0.0 


Other 


2.5 


0.4 


Adult Education 


1.3 


0.0 


Skilled Personal Service School 


0.8 


5.5 


Management Training 


0.4 


0.0 



The number of different types of schools attended by the 198r> (9 of 9) 
and 1981 (6 of 9) graduates has increased by three. The most substantial 
increases from 1981 to 1986 occurred in: apprenticeship, vocational-techni- 
cal school (6.1%), college or university (5.0%), business school (3.3%), and 
military school (2.5%). The two decreases from 1981 to 1986 appeared in 
junior or community college (-16.0%), and skilled personal service school 
(-4.7%). 

The chart on the following page contains the number and percent of 
graduates enrolled in post school education by institution. 
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1986 Graduates 



Post Secondary School Attended 


If 


/« 


Delta Community College 


0 I 


O C Q 

2^.0 


nicnigan btate university 


L 1 


1 1 /■ 


Saginaw Valley State College 


1 Q 


Q r\ 


Averill Career Opportunities Center 




c c 

J» J 


Central Michigan University 


1 I 


t 7 
4* / 


Great Lakes Junior College 


11 


4.7 


Ferris State College 




4.2 


Oakland University 


Q 
O 


J. 4 


Army/Navy/Air Force (Armed Services) 


6 


2.3 


Western Michigan University 


5 


2. 1 


Baker Junior College 




1 . 7 


Knoxvij.2e College 


J 


1.3 


A & T University, North Carolina 


o 
L 


u. y 


Aquinas College 


2 


0. 9 


Davenport College 


2 


0.9 


Delaware State University 


2 


0.9 


Eastern Michij^an University 


2 


0. 9 


Florida A & M University 


2 


0.9 


Michigan Technological University 


2 


0. 9 


Murphy Beauty School 


2 


0.9 


Northwood Institute 


2 


0.9 


University of Michigan 


2 


0. 9 


Alabama State University 




0.4 


Alma College 




0.4 


The American Musical & Dramatic 




0.4 


Academy, New York 






Associated Schools, Inc* 




0.4 


Ball State, Muncie Indiana 




0. 4 


Bethune-Cookman College 




0.4 


Central State University of Ohio 




0. 4 


General Motors Institute 




0.4 


Grambling University 




0.4 


Howard University 




0.4 


ITT Technical Institute 




0. 4 


Johnson C. Smith University 




0.4 


Kendall School of Design 




0.4 


Lake Michigan University 




0.4 


Lake Superior State College 




0.4 


Lansing Community College 




0.4 


Louisiana Northwestern State University 




0.4 


McDonalds , Inc. 




0.4 


Norfolk State University 




0.4 


Northern Michigan University 




0. 4 


Northwestern Michigan College 




0. 4 


Purdue University 




0.4 


Rochester Institute of Technology 




0. 4 


Ruben Daniels Lifelong Learning Center 




0. 4 


Saginaw Valley Rehabilitation Center 




0.4 


Saginaw County Community Action 




0.4 


Commi 1 1 e e You t h Em pi o yrae n t Ce n t e r 






biena Ke ignts Loiie^e 




U. 4 


Southern University 




0.4 


Tri-City SER 




0.4 


University of Florida 




0.4 


University of Wisconsin 




0.4 


Washington D.C. University 




0.4 


Wayne State University 




0.4 


Not Specified 


6 


2.5 




237 


100.0 
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As can be seen the three most frequently cited educational institutions 
are in Michigan, These three schools represent 45,2% (107 of 237) of che 1986 
graduates seeking further education. 



These graduates were training for a variety of careers. Careers were 
categorized into one of twelve career emphases (see Appendix F), Table 7 on 
the following page contains career information by system, gender, ethnic back- 
ground, and building. 

Highlights from Table 7 include: 



• System-^ide, the most frequently mentioned careers 
were business (33,2%) and engineering/architecture 
(12,6%), 

• Approximately 8% of all respondents were undecided 
in their career choices, 

• There are marked differences system-wide between 
the percentage of males and females pursuing the 
following careers, 

— Female dominated 

- Business (42,0% females and 20,2% males) and 

- Education/social services (10,1% females 

and 3,8% males) • 

— Male dominated 

- Entlineering/architecture (24,0% males and 

5,0% females), 

- Construction, industrial and skilled trades 

(8,9% males and 0,0% females), and 

- Commercial arts/communications (7,6% males 

and 3,4% females) • 

• Only Whites (109) and Blacks (73) are represented 
by large enough numbers to make any meaningful com- 
parisons, 

— ^Top five career emphases by ethnic group follow, 

- Whites: 

Business (20,2%) 

Engineering/architecture (16.5%) 
Undecided (12,0%) 
Medicine/health services (1K9%) 
Education/social services (1K0%) 
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imz 7. FOSFHBICH SCOOCfL EDUCATION/VL CAROK E^ffOASaSS OP 1966 GRADIIA3ES BY 
StSIBiU GEN^ EI£NIC BM»GB011I)» lH) SCB3GL. 



EUUCATIONAL 
CAREER EMPHASES 


SYSTEM 


AKIHUR HILL 


SPGUm HIGH 


Total 
^ 


Gender 

Female I>fele 
' % % 


I 

An In 

/„ 


Ethnic Background 

Wiice Sp-M Black 
% 7, % 


Oriencal 
% 


Total ' 
% ' 


Gender 

Female Male 
% % 


Total 

% 


Gender 

' Female hfale 
' % % 


Business 




' 42.0 


20.2 


DU.U 


20.2 


28.6 


53.4 


0.0 


26.5 


35.0 


16.6 


51.9 


' 56.4 


38.4 


Engineering & 


12.0 


' 5.0 


24.0 


0.0 


16.5 


0.0 


6.9 


50.0 


13.6 ' 


5.0 


24.2 


9.6 


' 5.1 


23.1 


Architecture 




























Medicine, Ifealth 


11.6 


' 13.5 


8.9 


20.0 


11.9 


0.0 


11.0 


25.0 


12.3 ' 


13.7 


10.6 


9.6 


1 12.9 


0.0 


Services 






























Law & Govenroent 


0 Q 
O.J 


' 8.4 




0.0 


5.5 


14.3 


12.3 


0.0 


9.5 ' 


10.0 


7.6 


5.7 


' 5.1 


7.7 


Undecided 


0 

O.J 


1 ^'^ 


8.9 


0.0 


12.0 


14.3 


4.1 


0.0 


8.8 ' 


10.0 


7.6 


7.7 


' 5.1 


15.4 


Education & Socictl 


7.5 


10.1 


3.8 


0.0 


11.0 


0.0 


4.1 


0.0 


9.5 ' 


13.7 


4.6 


1.9 


' 2.6 


0.0 


Services 






























Goranercial Arts & 


5.0 


1 ^'^ 


7.6 


0.0 


5.5 


23.5 


2.7 


0.0 


5.4 ' 


3.8 


7.6 


3.9 


' 2.6 


7.7 


Comnunications 






























Fine Arts & Letters 


4.0 


1 '^•^ 


3.8 


20.0 


4.6 


14.3 


1.4 


0.0 


4.1 ' 


3.8 


4.6 


3.9 


' 5.1 


0.0 


Science & Agricul- 


4.0 


1 ^'^ 


3.8 


0.0 


5.5 


0.0 


2.7 


0.0 


4.1 ' 


3.8 


4.6 


3.9 


' 5.1 


0.0 


ture 






























Construction, Indus- 


3.5 


0.0 


8.9 


0.0 


4.6 


0.0 


1.4 


25.0 


4.1 ' 


0.0 


9.0 


1.9 


' 0.0 


7.7 


trial & Skilled 






























Trade 






























Services (food ngnt., 


1.0 


0.8 


1.3 


0.0 


1.8 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


1.4 1 


1.2 


1.5 


0.0 


' 0.0 


0.0 


cosraetology) 




























Transportation 


0.5 


0.0 


1.3 


0.0 


0.9 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.7 1 


0.0 


1.5 


0.0 


1 0.0 


0.0 


TOEAL % 
N 


100.0 
199 


100.0 
119 


100.1* 
79 


100.0 

5 


100.0 
109 


100.0 
7 


100.0 
73 


100.0 

4 


00 0 ' 
l';7 1 


'00.0 

80 


100.0 

66 


100.0 

52 


1 100.0 
1 


100.0 
13 



^Rounding error. 



Blacks: 

Business (53.4%) 
Law/government (12,3%) 
Medicine/health services (11.0%) 
Engineering/architecture (6.9%) 
Education/social services (4.1%) 
Undecided (4.1%) 

• Schooj. totals show the top three career choices to 
be as f 'allows. 

—Arthur Hill 

- Business (26.5%) 

- Engineering/architecture (13.6%) 

- Medicine/health services (12.3%) 

— Saginaw High 

- Business (51.9%) 

- Medicine/health services (9.6%) 

- Engineering/architecture (9.6%) 



Differences in careers pursued by graduates between 1986 and 1981 seem 
worthy of note. The chart below portrays the percent of respondents for both 
years by career emphasis. 



Educational Career Emphasis 


1986 

% 


1981 

% 


Business 


33.2 


29.1 


Engineering and Architecture 


12.6 


12.1 


Medicine, Health Services 


11.6 


12.5 


Law and Government 


8.5 


6.3 


tiducation and Social Services 


7.5 


2.9 


Commercial Arts and Communications 


5.0 


0.7 


Fine Arts and Letters 


4.0 


6.3 


Science and Agriculture 


4.0 


5.1 


Construction, Industrial & Skilled 


3.5 


1.5 


Trade 






Services (food management, cos- 


1.0 


5.5 


metology 






Transportation 


0.5 


1.8 


Undecided 


8.5 


16.2 



The two largest decreases from 1981 to 1986 occur in undecided (-7.7%) 
and services (-4.5%). Moderate increases can be observed in education/social 
services (4.6%), commercial arts/communicaticns (4.3%), and ousiness (4.1%). 
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SYSTEM 


AKIHJR HILL 


SAGINAW HIOI 


EDUCATIONAL PRDBLEhl 




Geixler 




Ethnic Background 






Geoder 




Geixler 




iocai 


' Fanale 


tele 


An In 


White 


Sp-Am 


Black 


Oiiental 


Total 


1 FenHle 


hfale 


Tbtal 


Female 


mie 




/d 


' % 


% 


^ 


% 


% 


% 


A 


% 


1 % 


% 


% 


% 


% 


Ife educational problem 




' 43.5 


51.2 


33.3 


44.?. 


46.2 


51.6 


20.0 


44.5 


1 41.1 


49.0 


51.9 


' 48.3 


60.8 


Money problans 


4X}mD 


' 29.9 


22.0 


lo. / 


27.3 


7.7 


28.7 


20.0 


26.1 


1 30.8 


21.0 


27.7 


28.4 


26.0 


lacked basic educational 


6 4 


' 4.5 


9.0 


u.u 


5.8 


30.7 


3.3 


40.0 


7.3 


1 5.1 


10.0 


3.6 


3.3 


4.4 


skills 






















Unable to establish 


/ -T 

4. 7 


' 5.1 


4.1 


16.7 


5.2 


7.7 


3.3 


0.0 


4.6 


1 5.1 


4.0 


4.8 


1 5.0 


4.4 


goals 






















Unable to follow plans 


4 7 


' 3.9 


5.7 


10. / 


5.8 


0.0 


3.3 


0.0 


4.6 


1 3.4 


6.0 


4.8 


1 5.0 


4.4 


to accomplish goals 






















Lack of study habits 


'♦•J 


' 0.6 


2.4 


0.0 


1.9 


0.0 


0.8 


0.0 


1.8 


! 0.9 


3.0 


0.0 


I 0.0 


0.0 


Bersopal problans 


4.0 


' 5.1 


1.6 


0.0 


3.3 


0.0 


4.9 


0.0 


3.6 


1 4.2 


2.0 


4.8 


6.7 


0.0 


Disappointed with dioice 




3.4 


0.8 


u.u 


1.9 


0.0 


3.3 


0.0 


2.3 


1 3.4 


1.0 


2.4 


, 3.3 


0.0 


of school or educa- 






















tional program 






























Other 


2.3 


' 3.4 


0.8 


16.7 


3.9 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


3.2 


' 5.1 


1.0 


0.0 


, 0.0 


0.0 


lack of higher math 


0.3 


0.0 


0.8 


0.0 


0.7 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.5 


' 0.0 


1.0 


0.0 


, 0.0 


0.0 


skills 






















Lack of motivation 


0.3 


0.0 


0.8 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


20.0 


0.5 


' 0.0 


1.0 


0.0 


, 0.0 


0.0 


TllIE 


0.3 


0.6 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


7.7 


0.0 


0.0 


0.5 


' 0.9 


0.0 


0.0 


1 0.0 


0.0 


Prejudice and/or dis- 


0.3 


0.0 


0.8 


0,0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.8 


0.0 


0.5 


' 0.0 


1.0 


0.0 


, 0.0 


0.0 


criMnation (e.g., 


























sex, race, age, etc.) 






























TOTAL % 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.1* 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


' 100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


, 100.0 


100.0 


N 


299 


123 


176 


6 


153 


13 


121 


5 


216 


' 116 


99 


83 


, 60 


23 



^Itoundirig error. 
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The 1986 graduates, who pursued further education, were also asked, what 
the single most serious educational problem was they had met since graduation. 
Table 8 on the following page contains data regarding educational problems 
encountered by graduates in their post-secondary education. 

A review of data contained in Table 8 reveals that: 

• Almost half of the graduates (46.5%) faced no major 
educational problem. 

• The three most often mentioned educational problems 
system--wide were: 

— Money problems (26.6%), 

— Lacked basic educational skills (6.4%), 

— ^Unable to establish goals (4.7%), and 

—Unable to follow plans to accomplish goals (4.7%). 

(These were also the most frequently cited problems 
at AHHS and SHS.) 

• System-wide there are moderate differences in the 
problems encountered by females and males. 

© Only Whites (153), Blacks (121), and Spanish-Americans 
(13) are represented by large enough numbers to make 
any meaningful statement by ethnic background. 

— Having no educational problems was more charac- 
teristic of Blacks (51.6%) than either Spanish- 
Americans (46.2%), or Whites (44.2%). 

— ^The top three named educational problems by ethnic 
group follow. 

- Whites 

Money problems (27.3%) 
Lacked basic educational skills (5.8%) 
Unable to follow plans to accomplish goals 
(5.8%) 

- Blacks 

Money problems (28.7%) 
Personal problems (4.9%) 
Lacked basic educational skills (3.3%) 
Unable to establish goals (3.3%) 
Unable to follow plans to accomplish goals 
(3.3%) 

Disappointed with choice of school or educa- 
tional program (3.3%) 

25 
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- Spanish-American 

Lacked ba^ic educational skills (30.7%) 
Money problems (7.77o) 
Unable to establish goals (7.7%) 
Time (7.7%) 



PLANS FOR OCCUPATIOH/CAREERS 

The graduates were asked the extent to which their occupational or career 
plans made during high school changed during this school experience. 

Table 9 below contains the responses to this question by system, gender, 
ethnic background, and building. 

Highlights from Table 9 include: 



• Of the 446 respondents, nearly three quarters had 
either a single plan or changed it once or twice 
during their high school experience (35.9% and 
37«0% respectively). 

— Females were more likely to have a single plan 
than males (37.3% and 34.2% respectively). 

—Males were likely to change their plans once 
or twice than females (37.9% and 36.5% respec- 
tively). 

• System-wide, approximately an equal percent of 
graduates were either unable to make career/occu- 
pational plans or changed them several times 
(13.2% or 13.9% respectively). 

• Only Whites (221), Blacks (187), and Spanish- 
Americans (23) were represented by large enough 
numbers to make any meaningful statements by 
ethnic background. 

— Spanish-Americans were more likely to have a 
single plan than either Blacks or VAiites 
(43.5%, 37.4%, and 34.4% respectively). 

— Blacks were more likely to have changed once 
or twice than either Whites or Spanish-Ameri- 
cans (42.8%, 33.5%, and 21.7% respectively). 

• Arthur Hill graduates were more likely to have a 
single plan than Saginaw High graauates (36.1% 
and 35.4% respectively). 
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TME 9. SEABILny OF OOCQPAnONAL OR CAREER PLANS DLRINS HIGH SCHDOL 1986 (XAHMES 

EY s^s^a^^ g&ieel, eiwic mscsoutD^ am) sgedol. 



STABIUTY OF 
CAREER PLANS DURING 

mai SCHOOL 


SYSTEM 


ARIHIR HIIL 


SPGLWa HIGH 




Gender 




Ethnic Bad<ground 






Gender 




Gender 




Total 
% 


Female 
' % 


Jfele 
% 


An In 

% 


l*ite 

% 


Sp-Am 
% 


Black 
% 


Oriental 
% 


Total 
% 


Fferaale 
' % 


f^e 
% 


Tota] 
% 


Female 
' % 


Ifele 
% 


Singla plan 


35.9 


' 37.3 


34.2 


44.4 


34.4 


43.5 


37.4 


0.0 


36.1 


1 42.5 


36.0 


35.4 


' 38.8 


29.6 


Changei once or twice 


37.0 


1 36.5 


37.9 


33.4 


33.5 


21.7 


42.8 


60.0 


35.1 


1 33.1 


36.0 


41.0 


1 40.0 


42.6 


Cbaoged several times 


13.9 


1 12.9 


14.7 


11.1 


14.0 


17.4 


13.4 


0.0 


14.2 


] 18.1 


17.0 


13.2 


1 15.6 


9.3 


Unable to to. career 
plans 


13.2 


1 13.3 


13.2 


11.1 


18.1 


17.4 


6.4 


40.0 


14.6 




11.0 


10.4 


1 ^'^ 


18.5 


TOEAL % 
N 


100.0 

446 


] 100.0 

, 255 


100.0 

190 


100.0 

9 


100.0 
221 


100.0 

23 


100.0 
187 


100.0 
5 


100.0 

30/ 


I 100.0 
, 165 


100.0 
136 


100.0 
144 


! 100.0 
1 * 


100.0 

54 
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TABIE 10. MAam (F EDUCmOKAL OR EMPLOMNT PLANS MADE EURIIC fflGH SCHOOL WITH ViMT HE 1986 GRAEUfflE 
IS fOi DODC B? SXSrai, CQOER, EnmC BACHSDIN), AND SCBOOL. 





1 = 

SYSTEM 


AKmtR HIIL 


SAGINAW HIGH 


MATCH OF EajuCATICNAL 
CR EMPLOMOT PLANS 




Gender 




Ethnic Background 






Gender 




Gender 




Total 

% 


Female 
' % 


hfale 

% 


An In 

% 


White 

% 


Sp-Am 

% 


Blade 

% 


Oriental 

% 


Total 

% 


' Feiaale 
' % 


Ifele 

% 


Tbtal 

% 


' Female 
' % 


^fale 
% 


Closely followed ny 
plans 


41.9 


' 41.5 


42.1 


66.7 


40.2 


50.0 


4? 0 


20.0 


43.5 


HZ. J 




38.4 


jy.o 


jD.U 


Generally followed ny 
plans 


31.0 


1 31.5 


30.6 


11.1 


32.7 


bO.O 


27.9 


40.0 


32.3 


' 33.1 


31.6 


28.3 


' 28.4 


28.0 


Quite different fran 
ny plans 


21.5 


1 23.0 


19.7 


11.1 


18.2 


0.0 


27.9 


40.0 


17.7 


' 18.1 


17.3 


29.7 


' 31.8 


26.0 


I lauoed a plan 


5.6 


1 ^'^ 


7.6 


11.1 


8.9 


0.0 


2.2 


0.0 


6-5 


1 ^'^ 


6.7 


3.6 


' 0.0 


10.0 


TOTAL % 
N 


100.0 

432 


' JOO.O 

, 248 


luO.O 
183 


100.0 
9 


100.0 
219 


100.0 

20 


100.0 
183 


100.0 

5 


100.0 

294 


' 100.0 
1 160 


100.0 
133 


100.0 
138 


' 100.0 

' 88 


100.0 
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• Saginaw High graduates were more likely to have 
changed their career plans once or twice than 
Arthur Hill graduates (4i.0% and 35. i% respec- 
tively). 



The graduates were asked about the match of their educational or employ 
raent plans made during high school with what they are now doing. To this 
question, graduates could either respond closely followed, generally followec 
quite different from their plan, or they lacked a plan. 

Table 10 below contains the responses to the match of the graduates" 
plans to what they are now doing by system, gender, and ethnic background. 

A review of the data in Table 10 indicates that: 



• Of the 432 respondents, 72.9% had either "closely" 
or "generally" followed their plans (41.9% and 
31.0% respectively). 

— A substantially la.ge percentage of both gender 
groups were more likely to indicate their plans 
"closely" followed (42.1% males and 41.5% females) 
rather than "generally" followed (31.5% female 
and 30.6% males) what they were currently now 
doing. 

— ^This same response pattern can be seen loth at 
AHHS and SHS. 

Only Whites (219), Blacks (183), and Spanish-Ameri- 
cans (20) were represented by large enough numbers 
to make any meaningful statement by ethnic group. 

— A greater percentage of Spanish-American gradu- 
ates (50.0%) had a "close" match of their plans 
than either Blacks (42.0%) or Whites (40.2%). 

— Again, a greater percent of Spanish-American 
respondents (50.0%) had a "generally close" match 
of their plans than either Whites (32.7%) or 
Blacks (27.9%). 
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RESIDENCY 



The graduates were also asked whether they planned to make their perma- 
nent hone in Saginaw. If they planned to live elsewhere, the respondents were 
also asked why they wanted to live elsewhere. 

Table il below contains the responses to the primary question by system, 
gender, ethnic background, and building. 

Highlights of Table 11 include: 



• Of the 446 respondents, 16.1% of the graduates plan 
to definitely make Saginaw their permanent home 
with almost half (48.2%) desiring to live somewhere 
other than Saginaw and a little over a third (35.7%) 
being uncertain about v/here they would permanently 
locate. 

e This same general response pattern held for both 
gender groups, both schools, and both large ethnic 
groups (Whites and Blacks). 



Table 12 below contains the responses of the 207 graduates who definitely 
planned to move from Saginaw and were willing to offer their reasons why they 
desired to live elsewhere. 

A review of the data in Table 12 reveals: 



• Of the 207 graduates who definitely do not plan to 
live in Saginaw, 50.5% will live elsewhere because 
of better job opportunities. 

• Approximately 50% of all other major respondent 
group categories felt that job opportunities else- 
where was their primary motivation no live else- 
where (females 53.2%, males 46.7%, Whites 49.2%, 
Blacks 53.1%, AHHS 50.0%, and SHS 51.5%). 

• Differences by sex according to reasons to live 
elsewhere seem to be minor across all categories 
except for: 

— Over three times as many males (13.0%) prefer 
to live elsewhere because of climate than 
females (3.5%). 
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TABLE 11. Ii3CmGN OF FEBiANENT WtE GF 1%6 GSADU/OES B? S^SISH^ GENDER^ EUlflC mXSOCMD, SODOL. 



LQCATICN OP 
PEFMANENT KtE 


SYSTEM 


ARTHUR HILL 


SAGINAW HIGH 


Gender 
Total 1 Fonale hfele 

% j ^ /o 


Ethnic Background 

An In Wiice Sp-Aa Black Oriencal 
% % % % % 


Gender 

Total 1 Female hfale 
% , % % 


Gender 

Ibtal , Female hfale 
% , % % 


Other Chan Saginaw 

Uncertain 

Saginaw 


48.2 1 52.4 42.4 
35.7 1 32.3 40.3 
16.1 1 15.3 17.3 


50.0 46.8 30.4 52.4 20.0 
50.0 35.5 47.8 32.6 80.0 
0.0 17.7 21.8 15.0 0.0 


48.5 , 51.2 44.5 
35.9 1 32.9 39.4 

15.6 1 15.9 16.1 


47.9, 54.5 37.0 
35.4, 31.1 42.6 
16.7, 14.4 20.4 


TOTAL % 
N 


100.0 1 100.0 100.0 
446 1 254 191 


100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
10 220 23 187 5 


100.0 1 100.0 100.0 
301 1 164 137 


.00.0 1 100.0 100.0 

144 , 90 54 
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— k substantially greater percent of female 
graduates (7«1%) prefer to relocate because 
of spouse or family than males (K3%), 

— A greater percent of females (4,3%) desire 
to live elsewhere because of the advantanges 
of a larger city than males (K3%), 

• Only White (101) and Black (93) graduates are repre- 
sented by large enough numbers to make any meaningful 
statements by ethnic background, 

— The top three reasons to live elsewhere for White 
graduates were: 



- Better job opportunities elsewhere (49.2%), 

- Like climate elsewhere (11.0%), and 

- Desire not to live in Saginaw (7.3%). 

— The top three reasons to live elsewhere for Black 
graduates were: 

- Better job opportunities elsewhere (53.1%), 

- Schooling is elsewhere (11.4%), and 

- Desire a different environment (8.3%). 

Almost twice the percentage of Arthur Hill graduates 
(8.5%) gave the reason "like the climate elsewhere" 
than Saginaw High graduates (4.4%) as a reason for 
leaving Saginaw. 

• Almost twice the percentage of SHS graduates (8.8%) 
will leave Saginaw due to a desire for a different 
environment than AHHS graduates (4.6%). 

The next section deals with three questions that allowed the 1986 gradu- 
ates to evaluate their high school educational experience in terras of how well 
it prepared them for the adult world. This section is an addition to the 
questions asked of the 1981 graduates so no comparisons back to this former 
study will be possible. 
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imE 12. REASGKS WH SOME 1966 RESBCHmS iXR LEAVING HE SAGINAI^ AKEk 
m SiSIEM^ (XNDBEt, ESmC BiiXCBCHH)^ AW SCBDX. 





SYSTEM 


ARMUR HILL 


SPOmi HIGH 






Gender 




Ethnic Background 






Gender 




Gender 


REASONS FOR LEAVING 
































Total ' 

% ' 


Female 
% 


Male 
% 


An In 

% 


White 
% 


% 


Black 
% 


Oriental 

% 


Total 
% 


Female 
' % 


I^le 
% 


Total 

% 


1 Fensle 
' % 


% 


Better job opportinities elsewhere 


50.5 ' 


53.2 


46.7 


66.7 


49,2 


28.6 


53.1 


0.0 


50.0 


' 52.1 


47.4 


51.5 


' 54.0 


44.3 


Desire not to live In Saglnawr 




7.8 


7.8 


16.6 


7.3 


14.3 


7.3 


0.0 


7.9 


' 7.6 


6.8 


8.8 


' 8.0 


11.1 


Uke cllnHte elsevtere 


/.J 


3.5 


13.0 


0.0 


11.0 


28.6 


2.1 


0.0 


8.5 


' 4.4 


15.2 


4.4 


' 4.0 


5.6 


Desire a different en\d.ronnent 


5.9 


6.4 


5.2 


CO 


3.6 


14.3 


8.3 


0.0 


4.6 


' 5.4 


3.4 


8.8 


1 8.0 


11.1 


Schooling is elsewhere 


5.9 


6.4 


5.2 


0.0 


1.8 


0.0 


11.4 


0.0 


5.3 


' 6.5 


3.4 


7.5 


' 6.0 


11.1 


Relocate with ny spouse/family 


5.0 ' 


7.1 


1.3 


0.0 


6.4 


0.0 


4.2 


0.0 


5.3 


' 7.6 


1.7 


4.4 


' 6.0 


0.0 


Will follow ny occupation 


4.5 


4.3 


5.2 


16.6 


3.6 


14.3 


4.2 


0.0 


5.3 


' 5,4 


5.1 


2.9 


' 2.0 


5.6 


Desire a larger city 


3.2 ' 


4.3 


1.3 


0.0 


2.7 


0.0 


4.2 


0.0 


2.6 


' 4.4 


0.0 


4.4 


' 4.0 


5.6 


Plan to enlist In the arrasd services 


2.3 


2.1 


2.6 


0.0 


1.8 


0.0 


3.1 


0,0 


1.3 


' 0.0 


3.4 


4.4 


' 6.0 


0.0 


Better environnent/social life else- 


1.4 ' 


0.7 


2.6 


0.0 


2.7 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


1.9 


' 1.1 


3.4 


0.0 


' 0.0 


0.0 


v^re 






























Better standard of livit^g elsewhere 


1.4 ' 


0.7 


2.6 


0.0 


2.7 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


1.9 


' 1.1 


3.4 


0.0 


' 0.0 


0.0 


Want to travel and see other places 


1.4 ' 


1.4 


1.3 


0.0 


0.9 


0.0 


2.1 


0.0 


0.7 


' 1.1 


0.0 


2.9 


' 2.0 


5.6 


Saginaw is an unfair city 


0,9 


0.7 


1.3 


0.0 


1.3 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


1.3 


' 1.1 


1.7 


0.0 


' 0.0 


0.0 


Desire to nove away from fandly/get 


0.9 


0.7 


K3 


0.0 


1.8 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


1.3 


' 1.1 


1.7 


0.0 


' 0.0 


0.0 


av^y 






























Less crime and/or better neighborhoods 


0.4 1 


0.0 


1.3 


0.0 


0.9 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.7 


' 0.0 


1.7 


0.0 


' 0.0 


0.0 


elsevhere 






























Better school systems elsewhere 


0.4 1 


0.7 


0.0 


0.0 


0.9 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.7 


' 1.1 


0.0 


0.0 


' 0.0 


0.0 


Too nany minorities in Saginaw 


0.4 1 


0.0 


1.3 


0.0 


0.9 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.7 


' 0.0 


1.7 


0.0 


' 0.0 


0.0 


TOTAL % 


100.0 I 


100.0 


100.0 


99.9* 


100.0 


100.1* 


100.0 


0.0 


lOO.O 


1 100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


' 100.0 


100.0 




207 , 


132 


74 


6 


101 


7 


93 


0 


142 


85 


56 


65 


' 47 


18 



*RDundipg error. 

**rhls figure Includes only the amber of respondents who indicated an intention to leave the Saginaw area. 



REFLECTIONS ON tIGH SCHOOL 

This section deals with the reactions of the 1986 graduates to their high 
school experience. The responses of the graduates to issues relating to their 
public school education will provide insight into the perceived strengths and 
weaknesses of the high school curriculum. 

The first question had the graduates rate on a 5 point scale (1 = very 
well to 5 = very poorly) how well the schools assisted them in gaining eleven 
skills/attitudes related to surviving in the adult world. 

Table 13 below contains the average rating for each of the eleven sur- 
vival skills broken down by system, gender, ethnic background, and building. 

Highlights from Table 13 include: 

• Systera-wide, the three survival skills the graduates 
found the schools providing the most assistance in 
were (the higher the number the better prepared): 

— Good manager of money, property, and resources 
(2.65), 

—Saleable work skills (2,43), and 
— Wise consumer (2.38). 

• System-wide, the three survival skills the graduates 
rated the schools in providing the least assistance 
in were (the lower the number the worse the prepara- 
tion): 

— Reading, writing, speaking, and listening (1.86), 
— A desire for learning, now and in the future 

(1.93), and 
— How to get along with others (1.97). 

• Differences by gender seem to be minor across all 
adult survival skills except: 

— Being a good manager of money, property, and 
resources shows a higher level of development 
for males (2.71) than females (2.27), and 

— Development of skills in reading, writing, 
speaking, and listening shows a higher level 
of preparedness for males (1.99) than females 
(1.77). 
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TABLE 13. AVE8ACE RmNGS* OP H3W HELL HE SAGINAH SCHOOLS ASSISEED 1986 ORADUDES ON ELEVEN ADULT SURVIVAL 

amis B7 sismit C3QCER, Eianc BMXORDUD, ittO schxi» 





AVERAGE RATINGS 




SYSTEM 


AR3HUR HILL 


SAGM\W HIGH 


ADULT SURVIVAL SKILI5 




1 Gerxier 




Ethnic Background 






, Gender 




1 Gender 




Total 


, Feaale 
, ^^253 


^^189 


An In 
N=10 


White 
t^219 


Sp-Am 
N-23 


Black 
^^186 


Oriental 


TotcJ. 
1^299 


J Female 
, r^l63 


Male 
N^i35 


Total 
1^143 


1 Female 
1 N^9 


HaJe 
N=54 


To leam hew to be a good manager of 
nmey, property, and resources 


2.65 


, 2.27 


2.71 


2.90 


2.93 


2.00 


2.41 


3.25 


2.80 


2.75 


2,86 


2.38 


. ? 40 




To gain saleable work skills 


2.43 


, 2.38 


2.47 


2.70 


2.58 


2.26 




2.50 


2.51 


'> /.7 


Z. JJ 


2.04 


1 Z.ZJ 


Z.Zo 


lo jjeam now co oe a wise consuner 


2.38 


, 2.34 


2.43 


2.60 


2.58 


2.13 


2.16 




2.52 


1 2*47 


2.59 








lU JLCcSX.ll [HJW LU UccU. wlCn a COlT^ 

stantly changiiig environment 


2c27 


1 2.25 


2.29 


2.10 


2.40 


2.30 


2.11 


3.00 


2.35 


1 2.36 


2.35 


2.10 


2.07 


9 IS 


To develop a feeling of pride in work 
and in yourself 


2.14 


1 2.09 


2.20 


2.40 


2.39 


2.04 


1 . OH 


1.80 


2.26 


0 0 1 
1 Z. Zi 


Z. Ji 


1.90 


1 l.OJ 


1 QO 

1.93 


To leam how to compete with otl^rs 


2.02 


1 2.01 


2.04 


2.00 


2.19 


2.00 


1.85 


1.20 


2.11 


1 2.10 


2.13 


1.83 


1 1.83 


1.81 


To leam how to examine and use infor- 
mation 


2.02 


i 1.98 


2.14 


2.30 


2.10 


2.04 


1.91 


2.00 


2.09 


1 2.05 


2.14 


1.88 


1 1.71 


2.15 


To develop skills in tmtheraatics 


2.00 


1 1.94 


2.06 


2.10 


2.23 


1.87 


1.74 


1.80 


2.14 


1 2.13 


2.15 


1.69 


1 1.60 


1.83 


To leam how to get along with otl>ers 


1.97 


1 1.91 


2.05 


1.80 


2,26 


1.52 


1.69 


2.50 


2.10 


1 2.03 


2.18 


1.71 


1 1.69 


1.74 


To develop a desire for learning, now 
and in ths future 


1.93 


1 1.91 


1.98 


1.90 


2.22 


1.91 


1.62 


2.00 


2.08 


1 M3 


2.03 


1.64 


1 1.51 


1.85 


To develop skills in reading, writing, 
speaking and listening 


1.86 


1.77 


1.99 


1.80 


2.11 


1.61 


1.61 


1.80 


1.98 


1 1.93 


2.04 


1.60 


1 1.44 


1.87 



*Ratings were on a scale fran 1 = very gooJ to 5 = very poorly. 



• The skill of being a good manager money, property, 
and resources was the highest ra^ed skills by 4 of 5 
respondent ethnic groups. 

• The skills of reading, writing, speaking, and listen- 
ing was the lowest rated set of Stcills by 4 of 5 
respondent ethnic groups. 

• Only Whiue (219) and Black (186) graduates are repre- 
sented by large enough numbers to make any meaningful 
statements by ethnic background. Diiferences by ethnic 
group seem minor except for the following skill: 

— desire for learning, now and in the future shows 
a higher level of satisfaction for Whites (2.22) 
than Blacks (1.62). 

• Arthur Hill graduaf consistently rate their school'i 
assistance higher ' .verage of .38 of a scale point^ 
than Saginaw High grad- ates across all skills except 
for: 

— ^The skill of how to examine and use information 
showed the closest agreement (2.09:AHHS and 1.88: 
SHS). 



The 1986 graduates were also asked tc identify the high school course 
which helped them the most to deal with adult responsibilities. Table 14 o 
the following page contains this information by system, gender, ethnic back 
ground, and building. 

A review of the data In Table 14 indicates that: 



Of the 442 respondents, 15.4% found English to be 
the single most helpful course area. 

• A total of 14% of all respondents found none of 
their courses most helpful. 

• System-wide, the ::op four most helpful courses were: 

--English 15.4% (11.7%:AHHS and 22.9%:SHS), 
~A combination 12.4% (14.8%:AHHS and 7.6%:SHS), 
—Business 12.2% (14 %:AHHS and 7.6%:SHS), and 
-Mathematics 10,4% (V.4%:i^HKS and 12.5% SHS). 

• Differences by gender as to the most helpful course 
area seem to be minor. 



TABLE 14. amSES OOttSUEm WE MD6T mFPUL Wi 1986 FdilKHJP RCSKHKNIS BY SfSTSH^ CWER^ ESNLC BAO^SBOliO^ A»D SQIXX^ 



M)ST HELPFDL COURSE 


SYSTEM 


ARIHUR HILL 


SAGMASV HIGH 


iocaj. 
7 ' 


Geixler 

Female tele 
% % 


An In 


Ethnic Background 

Wiice Sp-Am Black 
% % % 


Oriental 


Total 

7 1 

^ 


Geixler 

Fanale Male 
% % 


Total 

A, 


Gender 

Female Male 
% % 


English 


r 

1 s /» ' 

1 ^ •'t 


18.1 


12.2 


1 1 1 

11.1 


10.1 


0.0 


23.7 


Z J.U 


117 ' 
11./ 


12.2 


11.2 


00 Q 


27.8 


14.7 


None 


Ml 0 ' 


14.2 


13.8 




20.2 


8.7 


8.6 


n n 
u.u 


lA A ' 


14.6 


14.2 


1 0 


13.4 


13.0 


A Corabinatlori** 


]? it ' 


14.2 


10.1 


1 1 1 

11.1 


10.6 


4.4 


13.9 


ju.u 


lA ft 


15.9 


13.4 


7 A ' 


11.1 


1.9 


Business/ Conmercial/ 


19 9 


14.2 


9.6 


99 9 


11.5 


21.7 


11.8 


u.u 


1A A 
14.4 


18.3 


9.7 


7 A 


6.7 


9.3 


Econoralcs/Coqpute r 






























Progranning 






























Mathematics 


If A 


8.7 


12.8 


1 1 1 
1 i. 1 


9.6 


13.0 


11.3 


u.u 


Q A 

7.4 


7.3 


12.1 


10 


11.1 


14.7 


Social Studles/Soci- 




8.7 


8.5 


99 9 


6.9 


13.0 


9.7 


u.u 


A A 
0.4 


5.5 


7.5 




14.4 


11.1 


ology/Psychology 






























Vocational/Technical 


8.1 1 


8.0 


O C 

0.5 


0.0 


12.0 


8.7 


4.3 


0.0 


11.4 1 


11.6 


11.2 


1.4 ' 


1.1 


1.9 


Home Economics 


7 n 


5.5 


9.1 


u.u 


4.6 


4.4 


10.7 


u.u 


A 1 
• 


4.9 


3.0 


1 0 
1 J.Z 


6.7 


24.0 


Science 


4.3 


3.2 


5.9 


22.2 


3.1 


4.4 


2.2 


25.0 


5.4 


3.7 


7.5 


2.1 


2.2 


1.9 


Industrial Arts 


2.7 


1.2 


4.8 


0.0 


3.7 


17.4 


0.0 


0.0 


3.0 


1.2 


5.2 


2.1 


1.1 


3.7 


Fine Arts 


2.3 


2.4 


2.1 


0.) 


2.3 


4.4 


2.2 


0.0 


2.4 


2.4 


2.2 


2.1 


2.2 


1.9 


E^ysical Education 


0.7 ' 


0.4 


1.1 


0.0 


0.4 


0.0 


1.1 


0.0 


0.3 


0.0 


0.7 


1.4 


1.1 


1.9 


Foreign Lariguage 


0.5 


0.4 


0.5 


0.0 


0.9 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.7 


0.6 


0.7 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Adult Living 


0.2 


0.4 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.5 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.7 


1.1 


0.0 


Family Illations 


0.2 


0.4 


0.0 


0.0 


0.4 


0,0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.3 


0.6 


0.0 


0.0 1 


0.0 


0.0 


High Sclxx>l CcrOp 


0.2 


0.0 


0.3 


0.0 


0.4 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.3 , 


0.0 


0.7 


0.0 1 


0.0 


0.0 


Major Appliance Repair 


0.2 , 


0.0 


0.5 


0.0 


0.4 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.3 , 


0.0 


0.7 


0.0 1 


0.0 


0.0 


Otlier 


0.2 1 


0.4 


0.0 


0.0 


0.9 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.7 , 


1.2 


0.0 


0.0 1 


0.0 


0.0 


TOTAL % 
N 


lOo.O , 

442 1 


100.0 

253 


100.1* 
188 


99.9* 

9 


100.0 
218 


100. I* 

23 


100.0 
186 


100.0 
4 


100.0 1 

298 , 


100.0 
164 


100.0 
134 


100.0 1 
144 , 


100.0 

90 


100.0 

54 



*Rou'idlng error. 

**See Appendix G for a breakdcwn of the imst frequently occurring single course v^en nultiple courses were offered as tl^e most l^pful 
course. 
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» Only White (218) and Black (186) graduates are repre- 
sented by large enough numbers to make any meaningful 
statements by ethnic background. 

— The top three single most helpful course areas 
for White graduates were: 

- Vocational technical (12.0%), 

- Business (11.5%), and 

- English (10.1%). 

— ^The top three single most helpful course areas 
for Black graduates were: 

- English (23.7%), 

- Business (11.8%), and 

- Mathematics (11.3%). 

— Pi number of noteworthy differences exist between 
these two groups of graduates, they include: 

- A greater percentage of Blacks (23.7%) found 
English the single most helpful course than 
Whites (10.1%;. 

- A greater percentage of White graduates (i2.0%) 
found a vocational/technical course most help- 
ful than Black graduates (4.3%). 

- A greater percent of Black graduates (10.7%) 
found home economics the most helpful course 
than White graduates (4.6%). 

- A greater percent of Whites (5.1%) found 
science most helpful than Blacks (2.2%). 

- A greater percentage of Whi»;es (3.7%) found 
industrial arts most helpful than Blacks (0.0%). 

A number of noteworthy differences exist between AHHS 
and SHS graduates as to the single most helpful course 
area, they include: 

— ^Vocational/technical courses were mentioned over 
eight times as often by AHHS graduates (11,4%) 
than SHS graduates (1.4%). 

— Home economics was mentioned over three times as 
often by SHS graduates (13.2%) than AHHS gradu- 
ates (4.1%), 

— Science was mentioned over two times as often by 
AHHS (5.4%) than SHS (2.1%). 
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"--Social studies was mentioned over two times as 
often by SHS (13.2%) than AHHS (6.4%). 

English was mentioned approximately two times as 
often by SHS graduates (22.9%) than AHHS gradu- 
ates (11.7%). 

-Business was mentioned approximately two times as 
often by AHHS graduates (14.4%) than SHS gradu- 
ates (7.6%). 



A substantial percentage of the graduates (12.4% or 55 of 442) indicated 
that a combination of course areas were most helpful. The three top mentioned 
course areas in these combination responses were mathematics (33 times), 
English (29 times), and home economics (20 times). Appendix G contains a com- 
plete breakdown by s'-^tem, gender, ethnic background, and school of these 
multiple responses. These responses were not combined with those graduates 
who responded with a single most helpful course because it was felt that those 
giving a combination of courses were not answering the same question. 

The last question in this section asked the 1986 graduate to Indicate how 
high school could have helped them more. The ways the school rjuld have been 
more helpful are contained in Table 15 on the following page by system, 
gender, ethnic background, and building. 

Highlights from Table 15 include: 



• System-wide, the three most frequently mentioned ways 
school could have been more helpful were emphasize 
individual responsibility and self-direction (24.^%), 
stress creativity and independent thinking (19*7%), 
and offer more advanced courses (13.4%). 

• Differences by gender to the ways school could have 
been more helpful seemed to be minor across all cate- 
gories except for: 

— Emphasize individual responsibility and self- 
direction show more females (28.3%) than males 
(21.3%). 
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TASa£ 15. WMB IN WflOH UE HKII SCUOOL OXJLD HAVE ICLBED THE SIUDENTS MORE ADOORDING TO HE 1966 
KUXW-UP RESBQNDOns BY SBIH!, tJIIMIC BACaaOHD, AND SdSXSL. 



o 



WAYS SCHDOLS OXJIJD miE 
BEEN MORE HELPFUL 



Eiphasize individual responsibility 

and self direction 
Stress creativity & Independent thlric- 

Ing 

Offer mr:e advanced courses 
Pro'/ide meaningful counseling 
Stress academic excellence 
None 

Combination^* 

Offer more releva-.it currlculun 
All <rf the ahovei** 
Provide better basic instruction 
Obtain nore conpetent teachers 
Obtain teachers that take more tlnE 

with students \iio arc having problems 
Offer preparation courses for ACT tests 
Provide better teaching of vocational/ 

technical courses (COC) 
Teadi concepts not memorization 
Teadi effective study habics 
Offer raore help in f indirg financial 

aid for college 
Offer accelerated basic and advanced 

comses 

Establish stronger class rules 
Provide raore Black studies 
Obtain more flexibility from teachers 
Obtain classes which deal with the 

world today, not yesterday 
Obtain more down to earth classes, 

like blusprint reading 
Otlier 



0 TOTAL 



% 
N 



SYSTEM 



PiKMR rillL 



Total 

% 



24.1 

19.7 

13.4 
10.6 
8.8 
7.5 
4.6 
4.6 
1.3 
0.6 
0.6 
0.6 

0.3 
0.3 

0.3 
0.3 
0.3 

0.3 

0.3 
0.3 
0.3 
0.3 

0.3 

0.3 



100.0 

303 



Gender 



Faiale hfele 



% 



% 



28.3 21.3 

19.4 15.5 



12.2 
9.4 
7.2 
9.4 
6.0 
4.0 
1.1 
0.0 
0.5 
0.5 

0.5 
0.0 

0.0 
0.0 
0.0 

0.0 

0.0 
0.0 
0.5 
0.5 

0.0 

0.5 



16.3 
9.7 

11.4 
5.7 
2.4 
6.5 
1.6 
1.6 
0.8 
0.8 

0.0 
0.8 

0.8 
0.8 
0.8 

0.8 

0.8 
0.8 
0.0 
0.0 

0.8 

0.0 



Ethnic Background 



100.0 

180 



100.0 
122 



Gender 



An In 

Z 


White 


Sp^Ain 

% 


7 

/o 




. Total 

/o 


Fanale 

1 (y 


^fele 

A, 


Ibtal 


Female 

i 0/ 

/o 


^kle 


0.0 


26.1 


42.8 




u.u 


9A 9 


JJ 


iy.4 


1 O 1 

18. 1 


' 15.8 


23.1 


28.6 


10.8 


7.1 


20.4 




1Q 1 


IS C\ 
lo.U 


on /. 
zU.^ 




28.0 


7.7 


14.3 


10.2 


14.3 


17.1 


40.0 


12.0 


8.3 


16.4 


18.1 


' 2i.O 


1J.6 


14.3 


7.4 


7.1 


15.4 


20.0 
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6.8 


6.8 
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' 19.3 


27.0 


0.0 


19.9 


7.1 


6.8 


0 0 
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1 5 7 
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' 1 O 

1.8 


7.7 


14.3 


6.8 


14.3 


6.8 


20.0 


8.0 
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6.0 


' 7.0 


3.8 


0.0 
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0.0 


4.3 


0.0 


4.6 ' 


5.2 


2.9 


3.6 


' 5.3 


0.0 


14.3 


5.1 


7.1 


3.4 




S 1 
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J.O 


' 1 O 

l.O 


7.7 


0.0 


1.7 


0.0 


0.9 
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1 7 


1 .J 


1 Q 


U.U 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


1.1 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.8 ' 


0.0 


1.9 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


1.1 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.8 1 


0.8 


1.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


1.1 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.8 ■ 


0.8 


1,0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.6 


0.0 


0.0 
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U.o 


O.U 
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0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.6 


0.0 


D n 


u.u 
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u.u 


1 (\ 
l.U 


U.O 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.6 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.4 ' 


0.0 


1.0 


0.0 


0,0 


0.0 


0-0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.9 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


i.2 


0.0 


3.8 


0.0 


0.6 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.4 1 


0.0 


1.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.6 


0.0 


0 0 


u.u 
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1 r\ 
1.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.9 


0.0 


0.0 1 


0.0 


0.0 


l.,2 


0.0 


3.8 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.9 


0.0 


0.0 j 


0.0 


0.0 


1.2 


0.0 


3.8 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.9 


0.0 


0.4 , 


0.8 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.6 


0,0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.4 , 


0.8 


0.0 


0.0 , 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.6 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.4 1 


0.0 


1.0 


0.0 \ 


0.0 


0.0 


14.3 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.4 , 


0.8 


0.0 


0.0 , 


0,0 


0.0 


100.1* 
7 


100.0 
170 


100.0 
14 


100.0 
106 


100.0 

5 


100.0 , 

227 , 


100.0 
127 


100.0 
99 


100.0 , 

76 , 


100.0 

53 


100.0 

23 



SAGIN/W HIGH 



Gender 



*Rounding error. 



Appendix H for a breakdc^ of the nnst frequently occurripg single tl« high scIk)o1 could be nr)re l^lpful whai multiple -^ys v«re offered to 
gl^Q^ls question. . . • i / 



— Offer advanced courses and stress academic 
excellence show more males (16.3% and 1U4% 
respectively) than females (12.2% and 7.2% 
respectively). 

• Emphasize iadividual responsibility and self-direction 
was the most frequently mentioned means the schools 
could have used to help graduates from across the three 
largest ethnic groups. 

• Only White (170) and Black (106) graduates are repre- 
sented by large enough numbers to make any meaningful 
statements by ethnic background. 

— The top three ways the schools could have been 
more helpful for White and Black graduates were: 

- Emphasize Individual responsibility and self- 

direction (26.1% and " 3% respectively), 

- Stress creativity and i.iu^pendent thinking 

(10.8% and 20.4% respectively), and 

- Offer more advanced courses (10.2% and 17.1% 

respectively) • 

• More SHS graduates (21.7%) felt the schools should pro- 
vide more meaningful counseling than AHHS graduates 
(6.8%). 

• Substantially more AHHS graduates (10.5%) indicated the 
schools should stress academic excellence than SHS 
graduates (3.6%). 



Some of the respondents (5.9%) to this question gave a combination of 
ways the schools could have been more helpful. Appendix H contains a com- 
plete breakdown by system, gender, ethnic background, and school of these 
multiple responses. 
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A FINAL WORD 



The most significant results of the follow-up study of Saginaw's 1986 
high school graduates have been presented. Data relevant to the graduates' 
employment post high school education, and perceptions of their problems as 
they entered employment or further schooling have been reviewed as well as a 
short evaluation of their high school courses and curriculum. Comparisons 
between the responses of 1981 graduates and the 1986 graduates have been made 
when possible. 

From the survey data there emerged some important points to be high- 
lighted. They include: 



1. Of the 455 respondents: 

— Approxiraacely forty-two percent (41,6%) of 
the respondents were enrolled in some kind 
of full-time e'^ucation, 

— 15v7% were employed full-time, and 

— 14,6% were employed part-time. 

2. Approximately six months after graduation 10.8% of 
the respondents were unemployed. The percent of 
unemployed SHS graduates (18.1%) was over twice 
that at AHHS (7.5%). 

3. Most employed graduates (76.7%) were working in 
relatively unskilled jobs — waiting on customers, 
manual work, serving personal needs of people, and 
clerical . 

4. Over half of the graduates (56.3%) were employed in 
industries classified as either personal (31.7%) or 
professional/related (24.6%) services. 

5. The most common serious occupatioi il problems 
encountered by graduates since graduation were: 

—Right job not available (17.3%), 

— ^No work available (6.2%), and 

— Lacked skills/technical knowledge (6.2%). 
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6. Almost eighty percent of the graduates (79,0%) who 
continued their education were attending eithei two 
or four year colleges or universities, 

?• Of the 237 graduates (52,1% of the respondents who 
went on to some type of further education), 161 
(67.9%) were from Arthur Hill, 76 (32.1%) from 
Saginaw High* 

8. Business (33.2%), engineering/architecture (12.6%), 
and medicine/health services (11.6%) were the three 
most popular fields of study for these graduates. 

9. The four most common educational problems encountered 
by graduates since graduation were: 

— Money problems (26.6%), 

— Lacked basic educational skills (6.4%), 

— Unable to establish goals (4.7%), and 

— Unable to follow plans to accomplish goals (4.7%), 

IC. Nearly three quarters of the graduates had either a 
single career plan _or changed it once or twice dur- 
ing their high school experience (35.9% and 37.0% 
r 2spectively) . 

11. Again, nearly three quarters of the respondents 
(72.9%) felt the match of their educational or 
employment plans made during high s:hool either 
"closely" or "generally" followed what they are 
now doing (41.9% and 31.0% respectively). 

12. Almost half of the graduates (48.2%) desire to live 
somewhere other than Saginaw with the remainder 
f^ither definitely planning to make Saginaw their 
permanent home (16.1%) or uncertain about where 
they would permanently locate (35.7%). 

13. The three adult survival skills most graduates feel 
most prepared to handle were: 

— Management of money, property, and resources, 
— Saleable work skills, and 
— Consumerism. 

14. The top three single most helpful courses to gradu- 
ates were: 



—English (15.4%), 
—Business (12.2%), and 
—Mathematics (10.4%). 
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l*he three most frequently mentioned ways the school 
could havs been more he Ipf ui Included • 

— ^Emphasize individual responsibility and self- 
direction (24.1%), 

— Stress creativity and independent thinking 
(19.7%), and 

--Offer more advanced courses (13,4%), 
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APPENDIX A 



School District of the Cit^ of Saginaw 

550 Millard Street 
Saginaw, Michigan 48607 

517-776-0200 Foster B. Gibbs, Ph.D., Superintendent 



November 21, 1986 



Dear 1986 Graduate: 

Don'c worry, we aren't selling encyclopedias or asking for a 
donation. All we want is a few minutes of your nima to fill out a 
questionnaire about your experiences after high school. 

You are not alone in this venture. The Department of Evaluation 
Services of the Saginaw Public Schools is sending this follow-up 
questionnaire to the entire 1986 graduating classes of Saginaw High 
and Arthur Hill High School. We are trying to learn about the class 
of 1986 and how former students feel about their high school education. 
This information will help us improve Saginaw's educational programs. 
Your individual responses will be kept confidential and will be 
summarized along with those of other Saginaw graduates. 

Please complete the enclosed questionnaire and return it to us 
as soon as possible. We have even pro/ided a pre-addressed, stamped 
envelope for your convenience. What could be easier? 

Your cooperation is appreciated. Best of luck to you in the 
future. 

Sincerely , 

Foster B. Gibbs, Ph.D. 
Superintendent of Schools 

FBG/gal 
Enclosures 



BOARD OF EDUCATION 

talkA.Br....P«W«( J«*.W.W«,lf.Jk,VI«.l»«,W«,l Rlehwd J. SW.,.,. S««tU7 J«« R. K*«^. Treuarer 
XiknI}ui«U,Tn.lM WUlk E. TTio«ip«., Trwte. Huel R. WlUoi. Tnule* 
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APPENDIX A 



School District of the City of Saginaw, Michigan (jpICe use cnLY 

Department of EvaJjation Services 

© 1986 r- 



A FDCDD^HJP SIDD? OP 1986 GEMDUSIES 

DIBECnaB: For nultiple-choice questions, read each question carefully and then circle the number 
to the left of the response that best describes your answer. For questions requirirg a wrxttt? 
response, read the question carefully and then print jour ans-^r on the line provided. 

(1) Which one of the foUoudng categories best describes what you are doiig now (major anphasis)? 

1. Bnployed, full-time (30 or more hours per week) 6. ti the military service 

2. Employed, part-time (less than 30 hours per week) 7. lhanployed, seeking work 

3. layed-off 8. Unanployed, not seekir^ work 

a training program, school, or college— full-tine 9. Honsmker 
5. In a training progran, school, or college— part-tlma 10. ~fher 



(please specify) 

(2) If you are presently employed or layed-trff, «hat is tte single n>06t serious occupational problan that 
you have met since graduation? (Circle one) 

1. Lacked skills and technical knwledge 7. Unable to foUcw plans to accanpllsh 

2. Lacked job experience goals 

3. liiahle to find the right job 8. Disappointed with occupational choice 

4. No wtk available 9. i^rsonal problens 

5. Prejudice and/or discrimination (e.g. , sex, 10. Other 

race, age, etc.) (please specify) 

0. Urable to establish goals H. ^io 

occupational problem 

(3) If you have work^ since hi^ school, where? ^ 

What did you do? 



(4) If presently in a training program, school or coHege, what is the sirgle most serious educational 
problem that you have net since graduation? (Circle one) 



I. 


Lacked basic educational skills 


6. 


2. 


^fcney problems 


3. 


Prejudice and/or dis^r-uninatlon (e.g., sex. 


7. 


A. 


race, age, etc.) 


8. 


Unable to establish goals 




5. 


lhable to follow plans to acccmplish goals 


9. 



educational progran 



(please specify) 
I educational nroblera 

(5) If presently In a training program, school or coUege, wtiat is tte naie of your educational institu- 
tion? 



What is your planned major course of study at tte above nanEd educational institution? 
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(6) Which oie of the foUowir^ besc describes rhe emphasis of youi high school courses? (Circle one) 

1. Business or coomercial 

2. College preparatory 
3» General 

4. Vocational or tedmical 

5. Other (please specify) 

(7) Did yai receive services from any of the following: (QtUe all that apply) 

1. Speedi and lai^guage teacner 

2. School social worker 

3. Remedial reading teacher 

4. Occupational or physical therapist 

5. Deader consultant 

6. School psydiologist 

7. Special education classroom teacher 
8c Rgnedial math teacher 

9. Resource roan teacher 

10. Otler (please specify) 

11. I did not receivfci services from ar^ of the above. ' 

(8) How veil did school assist \ in each cf the following areas? 

Very Un^e- Vei.y 

Well Good cided Poor Poorly 

5 (A) To develop a feeling of pride in work and in yourself 

5 (B) lb learn how to compete with others 

5 (C) To ^ saleable work skills 

5 (D) Tb learn hew to be a good nanager of naoney, property, and resources 

5 (E) To learn how to examine and use information 

5 (F) To learn how to be a wise consumer 

5 (G) To learn how to gat along with others 

5 (H) To develop skills in mathematics 

(1) To develop a desire for learning, now and in the future 

5 (J) lb learn hew to deal with a constantly changing environment 

5 (K) To develop skills in reading, *^j.cing, speaking, and Ustenir^ 



2 3 4 

2 3 4 

2 3 4 

2 3 4 

2 3 4 

2 3 4 

2 3 4 

2 3 4 

2 3 4 

2 3 4 

2 3 4 
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(9) Wiich, if any, high school courses helped you the most to deal with adult responsibilities? 
(Circle one) 

1. Hjsiness/Conpercial 8, Hiysical Education 

2. English 9, Science 

3. Pine Arts 10, Social Studies 

4. Foreign I^ngua^ H, Vocational-Technical 

5. Hocae Econanics 12, None 

6. Industrial Arts 13, other 

1. ^fethe^Btics (please specify) 

(10) Whidi of the foHowlng best descrih s how high school could have helped you more? (arcle one) 

1. Bnphaslze individual responsibility and self-direction 

2. Stress academic excellence 

3. Offer more advanced courses 

4. Provide neaningful counseling 

5. M3re relevant curriculun 

6* Stress creativity and indeperdent thinking 

7. None 

8. Other (please specify) 



(11) Which of the following statennnts best describes your occupational or career plans durii^ high 
school? (Circle one) 

1. I was interested in a sitigle career and stuck with my plans rurli^ high school 
2e ^^ career plans changed once or twice during the time I was in hi^ school 

3, ^^ career plan^ changed several times during hi^ school 

4. I was unable to nake career plans during hi^ school 

(12) Is what you are doing now in keeping with ti^ educational or employment plans you rmde in hi^ 
school? (Circle one) j ^ 

1 . CLcsely followed my plans 

2. Generally fc/* lowed nr/ plans 

3. Quite different fi'cm ny plare 

4. I lacked a plan 

(13) Do you plan to make your permanent home in Saginaw? (Circle one) 
1» No ... If no, why do you plan to live elsewhere? 



2. Uncertain ~^ '~' ■" ■ 

3r Yes 

Thaiic yoa for conpletlng the questionnaire. Please return the questionnaire in the stanped, pre- 
addressed envelape. 

In a ccuple of years we again maybe contacting you to further check out the progress you are iraking in 
your life. Please, if possible, keep in contact with your hl^ school so we can reach you in the 
future. 

Thank yDu again! 
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TABLE B.l. ATPROXIMATE NUMBER AND PERCENT OF RESPONDENTS OBTAINED 
BY EACH MEANS OF CONTACT WITO TKE 1986 GRADUATES. 







Returns 


Means of Contact 


Date(s) 


Number 


tercent 


First Mailing 


November 21, 19d5 


143 


31.4% 


Second Mailing 


December 12, 1986 


119 


28.4% 


Phone Survey and Additional 
Mailing to New Addresses 
When Requested 


December 22, 1986 
thru January 13, 
1987 


144 


31.6% 


Third Mailing with Help from 
the Assistant Principals and 
Counselors at Both High 
Schools 


During the week of 
January 19, 1987 


39 


8.6% 




TOTAL 


455 


100.0% 



o 
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TABLE B«2* (XtCARISON Qf^ UK 1961 A^O 1966 CSJOifOSS ID TIE 1961 AND 1966 G8ADUA3ES HOUBNDC A HXiXlHJP que^nOIMIfie fFi SQIXL, Et^, AND CBWL 



Rdcc fi Sex 



ARTHUR HILl. 



Graduates 



1981 



1986 



Kollow-Up Respondents 



1981 



1986 



SAGINAW HIGH 



Graduates 



1981 



1986 
0 X 



Follow-Uip Respondents 



1^81 
0 X 



1986 
# X 



SYSTEM 



Graduates 



1981 

if X 



1986 



FollouriJp Respondents 



1981 



1986 



Sp,-An. 

Male 

Feraale 

Total 



Male 

FenoXe 

Total 

An. In. 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Oriental 
Male 
Female 
Total 

Graitl Total 



Male 

Fcsnale 

Total 



20 ( 4.3) 
28 ( 6.0) 
48 ( 10.3) 



7 ( 1.5) 
16 ( 3.4) 
23 ( 4.9) 



35 ( 35.4) 
64 ( 64.6) 
99 (100.0) 



15 ( 44.1) 
19 ( 55.9) 
34 (100.0) 



193 ( 41.2) 149 ( 51.2) 
192 ( 41.0) 142 ( 48.8) 
385 ( 82.2) 291 (100.0) 



7 ( 1.5) 
3( 0.7) 
10 ( 2.2) 



2 ( 0.4) 
0 ( 0.0) 
2 ( 0.4) 



229 ( 48.9) 
2i9 ( 51.1) 
468 (100.0) 



8 ( 57.1) 
6 ( 42.9) 
14 (100.0) 



5 ( 71.4) 
2 ( 28.6) 
7 (100.0) 



212 ( 47.6) 
233 ( 52.4) 
445 (100.0) 



18 ( 4.8) 
22 ( 5.9) 
40 ( 10.7) 



6 ( 
11 ( 
17 ( 



1.6) 
2.9) 
4.5) 



154 ( 41.0) 
158 ( 42.0) 
312 ( 83.0) 



4 ( 
2 ( 
6 ( 



1 ( 

0 ( 

1 ( 



1.0) 
0.5) 
1.5) 



0.3) 
0.0) 
0.3) 



183 ( 48.7) 
193 ( 51.3) 
37b (100.0> 



15 
59 



8 
11 
19 



113 
105 
218 



144 
166 
31P 



( 25.4) 
( 74.6) 
(100.0) 



( 42.1) 
( 57.9) 
(100.0) 



( 51.8) 
( 48.2) 
(100.0) 



( 44.4) 
( 55.6) 
(100.0) 



( 80.0) 
( 20.0) 
(100.0) 



( 4h.5) 
( 5\5) 
(100.0) 



133 ( 40.1) 
158 ( 47.6) 
291 ( 37.7) 



5 ( 
7 ( 
12 ( 



15 ( 
9 ( 
24 ( 



3( 
2 ( 
5 ( 



0( 
0( 
0 ( 



1.5) 
2.1) 
3.6) 



4.5) 
2.7) 
7.2) 



0.9) 
0.6) 
1.5) 



0.0) 
0.0) 
0.0) 



100 ( 41.7) 
140 ( 58.3) 
240 (100.0) 



2 ( 28.6) 
5 ( 71.4) 
7 (100.0) 



7 ( 70.0) 
3 ( 30.0) 
10 (100.0) 



1 ( 33.3) 

3 ( 66.7) 

4 (100.0) 



0 ( 0.0) 
0 ( 0.0) 
0 ( 0.0) 



156 ( 47.0) 110 ( 42.1) 
176 ( 53.0) 151 ( 57.9) 
332 (IIXJ.O) 261 (100.0) 



88 ( 39.5) 
102 ( 45.7) 
190 ( 85.2) 



5 ( 
7 ( 
12 ( 



10 ( 
6 ( 
16 ( 



2.2) 
3.2) 
5.4) 



4.5) 
2.7) 
7.2) 



3( 1.3) 
2 ( 0.9) 
5( 2.2) 



0 ( 
0( 
0 ( 



0.0) 
0.0) 
0.0) 



106 ( 47.5) 
117 ( 52.5) 
223 (100.0) 



46 ( 35.4) 
84 ( 64.6) 
130 (100.0) 



1 ( 25.0) 

3 ( 75.0) 

4 (100.0) 



6 ( 75.0) 
2 ( 25.0) 
8 ,0) 



1 ( 50.0) 

1 ( 50.0) 

2 (100.0) 



0 ( 0.0) 
0 ( 0.0) 
0 ( 0.0) 



54 ( 37.5) 
90 ( 62.5) 
144 (100.0) 



153 ( 19.1) 
186 < 23.3) 
339 ( 42.4) 



12 ( 1.5) 
23 ( 2.9) 
35 ( 4.4) 



208 ( 26.0) 
201 ( 25.1) 
409 ( 51.1) 



10 ( 1.3) 
5 ( 0.6) 
15 ( 1.9) 



2 ( 0.2) 
0 ( 0.0) 
2 ( 0.2) 



385 ( 48.1) 
415 ( :i.9) 
800 (J 00.0) 



135 ( 39.8) 
204 ( 60.2) 
339 (100.0) 



17 ( 41.5) 
24 ( 58.5) 
41 (100.0) 



156 ( 51.8) 
145 ( 48.2) 
301 (100.0) 



9 ( 50.0) 
9 ( 50.0) 
18 (100.0) 



5 ( 71.4) 
2 ( 28.6) 
7 (100.0) 



322 ( 45.6) 
384 ( 54.4) 
706 (lOO.U) 



106 
124 

230 



11 
18 

29 



164 
164 
328 



7 
4 
11 



289 
310 



( 17.7) 
( 20.7) 
( 38.4) 



( 1.8) 
( 3.0) 
( 4.8) 



( 27.4) 
( 27.4) 
( 54.8) 



( 1.2) 
( 0.6) 
( 1.8) 



( 0.2) 
( 0.0) 
( 0.2) 



( 48.2) 
( 51.8) 



f?U3** (llXJ.U) 



61 ( 32.3) 
128 ( 67.7) 
189 (100.0) 



9 
14 

23 



( 39,1) 
( 60.9) 
(100.0) 



119 ( 52.7) 
107 ( 47.3) 
226 (100.0) 



5 ( 45.5) 

6 ( 54.5) 
11 (100.0) 



( 80.0) 
( 20.0) 
(la).O) 



198 ( 43.6) 
256 ( 56.4) 
455* (100.0) 



> 
no 
no 

z 
o 

l-l 
X 

CO 



*Sex and race data tn<xv/allable for one (I) respondent. 
**A total of 603 grdhiates respondi-d to tJie (Hiesttf)n(Wiire. 



Sciwol, gender, and .-ace data tnava liable for four (4) respondents. 
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TABUS HlOi SCHOCL OXKSES (F SNTl EMPHASES (F 1986 GRADU^OES N S^STEH^ GBNDEP, EntOC B^yCKCBOfa), AND SCBOOU 



COURSE (F SIUDY 


SYSTEM 


ARIHUR HILL 


SAGINAW HICH 


1 Gerxier 
iocai j remaie reiie 


Ethnic Background 

An In wiite Sp-Am Black Oriental 
% % % % Z 


Gerder 
Total Female Male 


Gender 

Total Female hfele 
% 1 % % 


Risiness or conraercial 
College preparatory 
General 

Vocational/technical 

Visual and perforrairg 
arts 


14.S , 18.5 9.2 
42.3 , 44.1 40.0 
32.7 , 29.5 36.8 
10.0 , 7.5 13.5 
0.5 , 0.4 OJj 


11.1 l^u6 21.7 14.1 0.0 
44.5 42.2 30.5 43.5 60.0 
33.3 30.3 26.1 36.4 20.0 
11.1 11.9 21.7 6.0 20.0 
0 0 1.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 


15.0 , 20.0 9.0 
41.7 1 40.0 44.0 
30.0 , 28.5 31.3 
12.7 , 10.9 14.9 
0.6 , 0.6 0.8 


13.6 1 15.7 9.8 
43.6 1 51.7 29.4 
38.6 [ 31.5 51.0 
4.2 1 1.1 9.8 
0.0 , 0.0 0.0 


TOTAL % 
N 


100.0 1 100.0 100.0 
440 1 254 185 


iOO.O 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
9 218 23 184 5 


100.0 , 100.0 100.0 
300 1 165 134 


100.0 , 100.0 100.0 
140 , 89 51 
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miE B.4« NLNBEK fH) mOHT OP 1966 KUOHJP (fiSBGNXKIS mJSSVliC SFBC1ALI2ED AUXaJARV SgSyiQSS BY SiSW^ (XHK^ eniOC BMXCaiH), A^O S(H)GL. 







SYSTEM 




Si^INAW MIGi 


SreCIALI2ED 
AUXILIARY SEHVICtS 


Total 


Gender 
1 Panale Mile 


to In 


Etlnlc Background 
V*ilte Sp-Aro 


Blade 


Oriental 


Total 


Gender 
1 Faaale rfale 


Total 


G^Yler 
Faiule Hale 




& 7. 


1 r*=254 
1 ^ ^ 


I*=197 


^^-ll 

0 X 


r*=224 
if X 


t4-23 
X 


I*=188 
X 


I*=5 
^ X 


r*-308 

tf % 


1 I*=164 
1 ^ ^ 


H=143 
0 X 


I*=144 
V 7. 




Q X 


Speech anJ Largu^e teacher 


57 


12.6 


, 33 13.0 


24 12.2 


2 18.2 


9 


4.0 


2 8.7 


43 22.9 


1 20.0 


16 


5.2 


1 8 


4.9 


8 


5.6 


41 28.5 


25 27.8 


16 29.6 


Teaclier consultant 


48 


10.6 


i 28 11.0 


20 10.2 


1 9.1 


16 


7.1 


1 4.3 


25 


13.3 


0 0.0 


31 


10.1 


1 J7 


10.4 


14 


9.8 


17 11.8 


1 11 


12.2 


6 11.1 


School social worker 


35 


7.7 


1 9 3.5 


26 13.2 


3 27.3 


10 


4.5 


4 17.4 


18 


9.6 


0 0.0 


19 


6.2 


J 5 


3.0 


I 


0,7 


16 11.1 


1 ^ 


4.4 


12 Z2.2 


Special educo*-lon classrooa 
teacher 


28 


6.2 


1 6 2.4 


22 11.2 


2 18.2 


12 


5.4 


2 8.7 


11 


5.9 


1 20.0 


20 


6.5 


t 6 


3.7 


14 


9.8 


8 5.0 


1 0 


0.0 


8 14.8 


Rooedlal lath tr^acher 


23 


5.1 


1 7 2.8 


16 8.1 


0 0.0 


8 


3.6 


3 13.0 


11 


5.9 


1 20.0 


11 


3.6 


j 3 


1.8 


8 


5.6 


12 8.3 


■ 4 


4.4 


8 14.8 


Resource r^xjn teadier 


21 


4.6 


1 10 3.9 


11 5.6 


2 18.2 


9 


4.0 


0 0.0 


10 


5.3 


0 0.0 


13 


4.2 


1 7 


4.3 


6 


4.2 


8 5.6 


1 3 


3.3 


5 9.3 


Reraedlal reading teacher 


20 


4.4 


1 5 2.0 


15 7.6 


0 0.0 


5 


2.2 


1 4.3 


14 


7,5 


0 0.0 


4 


1.3 


1 1 


0.6 


3 


2.1 


16 11. 1 


1 4 


4.4 


12 22.2 


ScliDol ps>Jx)logi6t 


11 


2.4 


1 5 2.0 


6 3.0 


2 18.2 


2 


0.9 


2 8.7 


7 


3.7 


0 0.0 


4 


1.3 


i 2 


1.2 


2 


1.4 


7 4.9 


1 3 


3.3 


4 7.4 


Occupatlonal/p^iyslcal tlieia- 
plst 


10 


2.2 


1 3 1.2 


7 3.6 


0 0.0 


3 


1.3 


0 0.0 


6 


3.2 


1 20.0 


3 


1.0 


1 1 


0.6 


2 


1.4 


7 4.9 


1 2 


2.2 


5 9.3 


Did not receive any of the 
above services 


337 


74.6 


1201 79.1 


137 b9.5 


7 63.6 


157 70.1 


11 47.8 


93 49.5 


4 80.0 


206 66.9 


i 116 


70.7 


89 62.2 


67 46.5 


J 44 48.9 


23 42.6 



> 
no 

z 
o 
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APPENDIX C 



OCCUPATIONAL CATEGORIES USED IN SAGINAW'S 1981 AND 1986 

FOLLOW-UP STUDIES 



01. Caring for People or Animals , such as a nursing home, nursery, hospital, 
pet store, or anima llab^<»ratory. 

02. Musical and Entertainment Activities , such as singing, composing, 
dancing, or dramatics. 

03. Artistic Work , such as painting, sculpturing, flower arranging, photo- 
graphy, fashion designer, interior decorating. 

04. Communications Work , as in radio or television announcing, journalism, 
news information reporting, interviewing, writing, editing or translating. 

05. Promotional Activities , as in publicity work, recruiting, or advertising. 

06. Number Work , as in accounting, computer prograrraning , finance, and mathe- 
matics . 



07. 



Inspecting and teasuring , as in sorting, measuring, and grading products; 
or ciiecking equipment meters, public places, and survpying land. 



08. Clerical Work , such as filing, typing, key punching, steno^^raphy , or 
keeping records. 

09. Manual Work , as a construction laborer, manufacturing laborer, janitor, 
or furniture mover. 

10. Machine Work , as in adjusting and operating machines used in the cutting 
or shaping of metal, cloth, etc. Includes driving tractor-trai Lor trucks 
and operating heavy equ'pment. 

11* Craftsmanship , as found in the building trades, printing, watch repairing, 
welding, or tool and die making. 

12 . Skilled Operation, Repair, or Installation of Precision Equipment , 

includes television technicians, computer operator, auto mechanics; or 
furnace , air condit ioner , and app 1 iance repairman. 

S erving Personal Needs of People , as a waiter, waitress, maid, doorman, 
messenger, laundry man, or gas station attendant. 

Providing Skilled Services for People , as a restaurant or aort order 
cook, beautician, barber, tailor, dressmaker, policeman, or stewardess. 



(Continued) 
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^5. Waiting on Customers , in stores, banks, mocels, offices, or at home, 
helping telephone customers with business orders, and reservations; 
tour guides, ticket and toll collectors, 

^6. Selling and Merchandising Work , as a department store buyer, factory 

sales representative, or wholesaler. Includes the selling of manufactured 
and commercial products, services, insurance, and real estate. 

* Managerial Work , as a shop foreman, supervisor; owning or managing a 
small store or business. 
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APPENDIX D 



MAJOR INDUSTRIAL GROUPS USED IN SAGINAW'S 1981 AND 
1986 FOLLOH--UP STUDIES 



!• Construction 

2. Manufacturing 

3. Transportation, communication and other public utilities 
4« Wholesale and retail trade 

5. Finance, insurance, and real estate 

6. Entertainment and recreational services 

7. Professional and related services (i.e,, health services, 
schools , legal , engineering, etc • ) 

8. Personal services (i.e., barber, hotels, garment services, 
shoe repair, etc.) 

9. Other 
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POST-HIGH SCHOOL CATEGORIES USED IN SAGINA^rS 1981 AND 
1986 FOLLOW-UP STUDIES 



01. Apprenticeship school, vocational-technical, and/or 
correspondence " :hool 

02. Management training program 

03. Nursing school 

04. Bible school 

05. Business school 

06. Adult educatir- 

07. Skilled personal service schools (such as barber, cosmetology, 
cooking, tailoring, etc . ) 

08. Junior or community college 

09. College or university 
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EDUCATIONAL CAREER EMPHASIS CATEGORIES USED IN SAGINAW'S 
1981 AND 1986 FOLLOW-UP STUDIES 



01. Business ; such as management, data processing, accounting, personnel 
management , banking • 

02. Commercial Arts and Communication ; such as photography, printing, 
graphic arts, illustrations, advertising, journalism, television indus- 
try, and radio broadcasting. 

03. Construction, Industrial, and Skilled Trades ; such as refrigeration, 
carpentry, sheet metal, plumber, machinist, and electrician. 

04. Education and Social Services ; such as clergy, counsel ing , recreation, 
teaching, and professional youth leadership. 

05. Engineering and Architecture ; such as construction management, draft- 
ing, mechanical drawing, engineering — electrical/civil/mechanical, 

and landscape architecture. 

06. Fine Arts and Letters : such as music, English, painting, sculpture 
and dramatics. 

Law and Government : such as law enforcement, lawyer, military science, 
and city management. 

08. Medicine and Health Services ; such as dentistry, hospital administra- 
tion, medical services, nursing, pharmacy, psychiatry, and veterinary 
medicine . 

09. Science and Agriculture ; such as physics, mathematics, forestry, con- 
servation, chemistry, zoology, poultry science, and horticulture, 

10. Services ; such as auto repair, food management, chef, cosmetology, 
home economist, mortician. 

!!• Transportation : such as aviation careers, airline stewardess, railroad 
careers, and drivers — truck and bus. 
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0^ GQURSS BY StSOH, GQUX, eOlOC WXEOXU}^ AM) SCUGOU 



MaUiematlcs 
Er^lisii 

ilorae Bconomics 
Business/Coraraercial/Bcofsaftlcs/ 

Coqfxa ograraalng 
Sciprtce 

Social Scjdles/Soclology/ 

Psycliology 
Vccac lonal/Tedirdcal 
Physical Education 
Fine Arts 
Foreign langiiaye 
lAdiistrial Arcs 
Otter 



WTAI. 



Total 
7. 



19.4 
t7.1 
11. o 
11. 1 

lO.O 
8.8 

7.1 
4.1 
3.3 
3.5 
1.8 
t.8 



I00.{) 
1/0 



SYSTEM 



Gender 
Fenule ^ble 



N-35 



21 2f).6 
17 16.7 
15 14.7 
15 14.7 



8.8 
5.9 

6.9 
2.9 
2.0 
2.9 
1.0 
2.9 



100.0 
10? 



W'19 



11 16.7 

12 18.2 
4 6.1 
4 6.1 

8 12.1 

9 13.6 



7.6 
6.1 
6.1 
4.5 
J.O 
0.0 



100. r 

66 



Btl*Uc BacKground 
Am In Wiite Sp-Am 



Black Oriental 



^^-23 



1^1 



r*=27 



1 33.3 
0 0,0 

0 0.0 

1 33.3 

1 33.3 

0 0.0 



12 17.1 

13 :8.6 
5 7.1 
7 10.0 

9 12.9 
7 10.0 



0 0,0 

J 0.0 

0 0.0 
C 0.0 

1 50.0 
1 50.0 



17 19.8 

14 16.3 

13 15.1 

li 12.8 



5.8 
8.1 



2 28.6 
2 28.6 
1 14.3 

0 0.0 

1 14.3 
0 0.0 



0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 



6 8.6 0 0.0 5 5.8 1 14.^ 



3 4.3 

4 5.7 
2 2.9 
2 2.9 
0 0.0 



0 0.0 

0 0.0 

0 0.0 

0 0.0 

0 0.0 



4.7 
2.3 
4.7 
1.2 



3 3.5 



0 0.0 

0 0.0 

0 0.0 

0 0.0 

0 0.0 



99.9* 
3 



100. 1* 

70 



100.0 

2 



100. 
7 



AimilK HIIL 



Total 
N=44 

7, 



28 21.0 
24 17.9 
11 8.2 
15 11.2 

14 10.4 
11 8.2 



7.5 
5.2 
4.5 
3.7 
2.2 
0.0 



100.0 
13^; 



Gander 
Feraale Nble 



f*='25 
tf 7. 



t*-l8 

7. 



17 24.6 
12 17.4 
8 11.6 
11 16.0 



7.2 
2.9 

8.7 
4.3 
2.9 

1.5 
0.0 



10 15.6 
12 18.8 

3 4.7 

4 6.2 

9 14.1 
9 14.1 



6.2 
6.2 
6.2 
4.7 
J.1 
0.0 



100.0 
69 



99.9* 

64 



s/^iN/w luai 



Total 



r*=ii 



5 13.9 
5 13.9 
9 25.0 
il.l 

3 8.3 

4 U.i 



5.6 
0.0 
0.0 
2 8 
0.0 
8.3 



100.0 

36 



Gender 
Feraale ^fale 



r*-io 



4 12.5 

5 15.6 
7 21.9 
4 12.5 



9.4 
12,5 

3.1 
0.0 
0.0 
3.1 
0.0 
9.4 



100.0 

32 



^♦-l 



1 33.3 

0 0.0 

1 33.3 
0 0.0 



0.0 
0.0 



1 33.3 
0 0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 



0 
0 
0 
0 



99.9* 

3 



> 
PI 

a 



*KrMndif>5 error. 
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TABLE (LI. UAVS IK ViiUU TIE llliffl SGH0(1« OXJU) HAVE Bi3i«D T:« 
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SYSTEM 


AKnUJR HILL 


S^JIN^ Hiai 


WAYS SCHOOLS CXUU) 
HAVE BaEN K)RE HELPFUL 


Total 1 


Geitler 
Feinale Male 


Aq In 


Ethttlc Background 
Ihite Sp-Aja 


Black 


Oriental 


Tbt*!' 


, GenJer 
, Female Male 


Total 


Gender 
1 Feraale >tile 




U X 1 


N=12 
ff X 


W*5 

# X 


0 X 


N=ll 
0 X 


it X 


if X 


it 




M=14 

it X 


, & X 


t4=5 
it X 


t^3 
it X 


1 N^3 
, it X 


it X 


Emphasize individual resporr- 
siblUty & self-direction 


13 19.1 1 


10 21.3 


3 14.3 


0 0.0 


8 18.2 


0 0.0 


5 20.8 


\j 


0.0 


11 19.3 


, 8 22.2 


3 14.3 


2 18.2 


, 2 18.2 


0 0.0 


Stress acajjjnic excellertce 


12 17.6 1 


7 15.0 


5 23.0 


0 0.0 


10 22.7 


0 0.0 


2 «.3 


0 


0.0 


12 2M 


, 7 19.4 


5 23.8 


0 0.0 


, 0 0.0 


0 0.0 


Offer tnoni advanced courses 


8 11.8 t 


5 10.6 


3 14.3 


0 0.0 


4 9.1 


0 0.0 


4 16.7 


0 


0.0 


6 10.5 




3 14.3 


2 18.2 


, 2 18.2 


0 0.0 


Provide raeanLngful couosellrg 


12 17.6 1 


8 »7.0 


4 19.0 


0 0.0 


8 18.2 


0 0.0 


4 16.7 


0 


0.0 


9 15.8 


1 5 13.9 


4 19.0 


3 27.3 


, 3 27.3 


0 0.0 


Mare relevant currlculirj 


8 11.8 1 


5 10.6 


3 14.3 


0 0.0 


5 11.4 


0 0.0 


3 12.5 


0 


0.0 


7 12.3 


t 4 li.l 


3 14.3 


1 9.1 


, 1 9.1 


0 0.0 


Stress creativity of indeperr- 
deiiC thinking 


15 22.1 1 


12 25.5 


3 14.3 


0 0.0 


9 20.5 


0 0.0 


b 25.0 


0 


0.0 


12 21.1 


1 9 25.0 


3 14.3 


3 27.3 


, 3 27.3 

i_ 


0 0.0 


TOAL X 
N 


100.0 1 

68 1 


1(X).0 

47 


I'JO.O 
21 


O.G 

0 


10(J.l* 

44 


0.0 

0 


100.0 

24 


0.0 

0 


100.1* 

57 


1 99.9* 

1 36 


I(X).0 
21 


100.1* 
11 


1 100.1* 


0.0 

0 



*Koundii|5 error. 
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